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NOTES. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN has instructed Mr. Rawlin- 
son, a barrister, to proceed to South Africa to 
collect evidence relating to the Jameson raid. We are 
ebliged to confess that we do not know Mr. Rawlinson 
by repute, and we should have thought that the case 
was of sufficient gravity to call for the despatch of a 
lawyer of eminence, accompanied by an officer from the 
Detective department, to summon witnesses and sift 
the evidence. It is now, we believe, settled that there 
are to be two inquiries. The Attorney-General will file 
a criminal information in the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
where Dr. Jameson will be charged with an offence under 
Section 11 of the Foreign Enlistment Act. A Commis- 
sion will also be appointed, composed in somewhat the 
same way as the Commission on the Featherstone riots, 
to inquire into the circumstances attending the invasion 
of the Transvaal. This body will examine Mr. Rhodes 
and the other Directors of the Chartered Company. 


The interesting question now is, Will Mr. Rhodes 
disavow Dr. Jameson, or will he “own up”? If Mr. 
Rhodes persists in protesting his ignorance of the whole 
affair, he is ruined; but he is far too clever for that. 
His line of defence is already oozing out through the 
Chartered ring. He will admit his responsibility ; but 
he will endeavour to turn the tables on President Kruger 
by producing evidence of a plot at Berlin to establish a 
German Protectorate over the Transvaal. This might 
prove a taking cry with the multitude ; but the obvious 
question arises, If Mr. Rhodes knew of a German in- 
trigue to annex the Transvaal, why did he not com- 
municate with Sir Hercules Robinson ? 


What is the real truth about these ‘rogues in 
“‘buckram” at Krugersdorp? On 3 January the 
“* Johannesburg Standard and Diggers’ News” stated 
that Dr. Jameson was surprised by a troop of 4,000 
Boers. On 4 January Sir Walter Hely-Hutchinson, 
Governor of Natal, telegraphed to the Colonial Office 
that Dr. Jameson’s force was opposed by 1,500 men. 
On 18 January the Boer Secretary of State at Pretoria 
informed the Boer Consul-General in London that about 
400 Boers forced Jameson to surrender. Now we have 
the evidence of an eye-witness in Captain Thatcher, who 
declares that the Boers were between 3,000 and 4,000. 
‘* Fal. These four came all a-front and mainly thrust at 
me. I made no more ado, but took all their seven 
points in my target, thus. . Hen. Seven? why there 
were but four even now! Fa/. In buckram? /orns. 
Ay, four, in buckram suits. ad. Seven, by these hilts, 
or I am a villain else. P. Hen. sade let him alone ; 
we shall have more anon.” 


Is Captain Thatcher a witness to the truth? His 
account is that, having escaped by the friendly offices 


of a supposed “brother pen,” he ‘tumbled in upon 
one of the leaders in Johannesburg,” and naturally 
asked him why the people who had sent for Jameson 
hadn’t come out to meet him. The answer was three- 
fold and remarkable: (1) They didn’t know Jameson 
was so near; (2) they thought the armistice had put 
them on their parole ; (3) there were ‘‘ difficulties which, 
I can assure you, were considerable.” These explana- 
tions are inconsistent with one another, but are all 
equally damning : (1) Having invited Jameson to come, 
these ‘‘ leaders” didn’t take the trouble to find out when 
he would arrive ; (2) knowing that Jameson was coming, 
they left him out of an armistice which they concluded 
with Kruger, and thought they were ‘‘ on their parole” 
not to meet him ; (3) there were difficulties—consider- 
able difficulties, | can assure you! Sheer funk, most 
of us will say with the anonymous letter-writer from 
Johannesburg, and one is not surprised that these 
leaders concealed the news of Jameson’s capture from 
4 P.M. till 9 p.M. The only wonder is that the 2,000 
men who were waiting to march out did not shoot their 


leaders. 


With reference to the article in our issue of the 
4th ult., entitled ‘‘ English Music, Past and Present,” 
and the statements and remarks therein made about Sir 
A. t Mackenzie, and to the action which he has justly 
commenced against the Proprietor and Editor of the 
‘** Saturday Review ” and the printers of it for libel, we 
desire to express to Sir A. C. Mackenzie our sincere 
regret that such statements and remarks, which were 
quite unfounded, should have been inserted, and to con- 
tradict them and apologize to him for having allowed 
them to appear in our paper. 


On hearing from Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s solicitors, 
and finding how unjustifiable were the remarks made in 
the article, we at once endeavoured to make all reason- 
able reparation. We have already expressed our will- 
ingness to comply with the demands originally made by 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie, and since withdrawn. It 
only remains to explain to our readers that the article 
was never revised, and that we unfortunately allowed it 
to go to press without reading it in the hurry of the 
change of leaders and notes necessitated by the arrival 
of the news from the Transvaal at atime when we were 
already suffering from the confusion inevitably following 
the change of printers which took place that week. 


The magnanimity of the Abyssinian Emperor Menelek 
takes us quite back to the fabled days of the Crusades 
and the chivalrous Saladin. Certainly we encountered 
no such knightly spirit in the neighbouring Soudan as 
that which Menelek had displayed in foregoing a certain 
capture of beleaguered Makaleh, andsuffering the garrison 
to march out'with the honours of war, and even pro- 
viding an escort to protect them from the violence of 
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his own tribesmen on their journey back to join the main 
Italian force. It is intelligible that Italian public 
opinion should favour a treaty of peace, and the esta- 
blishment of friendly relations, with a ruler of this fine 
calibre, and all the more as this is what he apparently 
desires. Unhappily the Italian Government finds itself 
in a quandary. Enough has been done, it is true, to 
vindicate the bravery and devotion of the Italian army, 
and very probably the terms of peace now possible with- 
out further bloodshed would prove almost as good a bar- 
gain as any to be bought at the cost of a further long and 
arduous campaign. But the knowledge that the French 
have been helping Menelek, and have also interposed a 
formal objection to our allowing the Italians to use 
Zeila for the debarkation of their troops, naturally 
makes the Italians hesitate to conclude a peace which 
would wear the aspect of submission to France. As 
we said last week, British diplomacy can devote its 
energies to no more useful task than the pacification of 
this purely sentimental Franco-Italian misunderstanding 
in the Red Sea. 


The excitement in Washington over a possible rup- 
ture with Great Britain on the question of some Orinoco 
bog-lands having measurably subsided, the American 
Jingoes have turned their attention to the hard case of 
the Armenians, and both Houses of Congress have 
passed, by large majorities, a resolution which, if it 
carried any mandatory powers, would mean war with 
the Sultan. Already the vivid imagination of Senator 
Turpie beholds the Christian world rallying to a new 
Crusade, and hears ‘‘ shots crashing through the Grand 
Seraglio.” Just why that particular building invites 
the artillery practice of his fancy is not explained ; and, 
indeed, sober critics on the other side seem unanimous 
enough in declaring that for the United States to 
assume an attitude of interference in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere at the very moment when they warn Europe 
that it will meddle with the Western at its peril, is too 
absurd to think of. It is, no doubt, interesting and 
significant that the Americans should take the 
Armenian horrors to heart quite as much as the English 
do, while nobody on the Continent is at all disturbed 
about them; but between American sympathy and a 
deliberate reversal of the time-honoured American 

licy of non-intervention there is a wide and, probably, 
impassable gap. 


It is worth recalling, however, that, some ninety 
ears ago, the American Republic did wage active war 
in the Mediterranean, under circumstances bearing like- 
ness enough to the present state of affairs to afford at 
least a tolerable precedent. The whole North-eastern 
coast of Africa at the beginning of this century was a 
nest of pirates, who had levied blackmail upon the com- 
merce of the Levant, and borne off white seamen and 
merchants into captivity, for hundreds of years. Then, 
as now, the ‘‘concert of Europe” fell to pieces when- 
ever the coercion of the Moslem was suggested. 
United action among the European States to suppress 
this nuisance could never be obtained, and the various 
nations embraced the ignoble alternative of paying 
annual tribute to these Barbary corsairs, as a price for 
the immunity of their shipping. The United States 
followed this established custom until 1801, when the 
Pacha of Tripoli raised his price, and America resisted 
the extortion and went to war. American fleets block- 
aded Tripoli, and fought naval engagements at various 
points along the African coast as far as Mogador, until 
at the end of four years, in 1805, the conclusion of 
peace found the power of the Barbary pirates practically 
broken. Many of the reputations most highly treasured 
in American naval history, as of Preble, Rodgers, 
Decatur, and Hull, were won in this curious struggle, 
of which Europe has forgotten the very fact that it was 
ever fought. 


Mr. John Morley has opened his campaign in the 
Montrose burghs by a brisk sally. But surely Mr. 
Morley exceeded the allowable license of a rattling party 
speech when he compared Lord Salisbury’s ‘‘ mistake 
in using language which bore the interpretation that he 
was attacking the Monroe Doctrine” to the mistake of 
President Cleveland’s Message and that of the German 
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Emperor's telegram. Lord Salisbury pointed out in a 
grave and temperate argument why the Monroe Doctrine 
was not applicable to the case of Venezuela. The 
argument may have been wrong; but to compare a 
logical or historical fallacy with the wanton insolence of 
the President and the Kaiser was unworthy of Mr. 
Morley. 


It is astonishing that a clear reasoner like Mr. 
Asquith should not see how thoroughly illogical is 
the position which he has taken up in regard to 
Voluntary schools and State aid. Mr. Asquith tells 
us that the Voluntary schools have an income of 
44,750,000 a year, of which £3,600,000, or about 
three-fourths, comes from public sources. The Volun- 
tary schools ask for more, and they suggest that 
the more should come from the rates instead of 
from the Imperial Exchequer, though really it can’t 
much matter to them where it comes from. What 
is the difference in principle between helping a 
Voluntary school from the rates and from the Imperial 
taxes? Both are ‘‘ public sources.” The taxpayer 
pays cheerfully three-fourths of the cost of the Volun- 
tary schools ; but the moment the ratepayer is asked to 
contribute another fraction an interminable hubbub 
about denominationalism and public control arises. It 
is like giving a man ten shillings out of your right-hand 
pocket, and telling him he may do what he likes with it, 
but refusing to give him half-a-crown out of your left- 
hand pocket unless he lets you spend it for him. 


Mr. Childers was one of those men who owe thei 
success to the practice of the maxim that if you can’t be 
clever you had better be conciliatory. He filled all the 
highest offices in the State, except that of First Lord of 
the Treasury. He was Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Home Secretary, Secretary of State for War, and First 
Lord of the Admiralty. Yet no one could say why he 
was appointed to any of those posts. He was not a 
great financier, nor a great administrator, nor even a 
tolerable Parliamentary speaker. But his very mediocrity 
stood him in good stead. No one was jealous of him ; 
his manners were polite and unassuming; he never 
made an enemy by an epigram ; and he paid assiduous 
court to Mr. Gladstone. In short, Mr. Childers was 
one of Mr. Gladstone’s most useful ‘‘ head clerks.” His 
Parliamentary eloquence was, it must be said, of the 
most pitiful order. He could not even make a clear or 
forcible business statement ; and standing at the table, 
helplessly hugging his despatch-box, he reminded one of 
Pope’s couplet :— 

‘** As weak, as earnest, and as gravely out, 
As sober Lanesb’rough dancing in the gout.” 
Yet Fortune showered her favours on this man, and his 
death leaves vacant a first-class political pension of 
£2,000 a year. 


The late Master of Balliol was fond of confiding to 
his pupils the fact that ‘‘ there is a great deal of hard 
lying in the world amongst persons whose character it 
is impossible to suspect.” What have ‘the distin- 
guished divines ” to say to the Blue-books on Turkey ? 
From the Report of the Consular delegates to the Sasun 
Commission it appears that not 10,000, nor even 5,000, 
represent the number of massacred Armenians, but, 
‘* including those who perished from want or exposure,” 
about goo. Mr. H. S. Shipley, the British Commis- 
sioner, in his memorandum of October 12, observes 
drily that ‘‘ many of the persons (especially in the case 
of Shenik) given as dead were afterwards shown to be 
alive,” and he rudely describes the stories of the 
slaughter of women in the church of Ghéliéguzan and 
the convent of Surp Merapa as ‘enormously exagge- 
rated, if not absolutely invented, in order to add to the 
very real horror of the affair at Sasun.” Dear, dear! 
This must be awkward reading for the distinguished 
divines and the Duke of Westminster and Lord Rose- 
bery, though it is the complete vindication of the reso- 


-lute and common-sense attitude on the Armenian 


question taken up by the Duke of Bedford. 


But why was the publication of these important 
= kept back by the Foreign Office until Tuesday ? 
e papers were laid “in dummy” upon the table cf 
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the House of Commons during the short autumn Session 
oflast year. This practice of laying papers in dummy form 
upon the table of the House is not only highly inconvenient, 
but is in direct defiance of the Order of the House of 
Commons (No. 434) which states that ‘‘ accounts and 
papers presented to the House shall be laid upon the 
table in such form as to ensure a speedy delivery there- 
of to members.” The latest of these Turkish papers 
bears date 16 October, 1895. That is to say, the 
Foreign Office, having under its hand the means of 
officially contradicting the malicious and hysterical ex- 
aggerations, which have been circulated against a 
friendly Power during the last three months for the 
lowest party purposes, has calmly withheld the informa- 
tion from the public. 


Why should Great Britain object to Russia policing 
Armenia? Policing is work as congenial to the Russian 
as it is abhorrent to the Turk, which is proved by the 
fact that nearly all the Turkish officials are foreigners. 
As we cannot undertake the policing of Armenia our- 
selves, we ought to welcome the acceptance of that 
task by Russia. If the Treaty of Berlin and the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention are to be torn up, the consent of 
the European Powers would be necessary. But as it is 
quite well known that neither Austria, Italy, nor Great 
Britain is going to war any more for the integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire, such consent would be more a 
matter of form than anything else. Of course Russia 
is not going to police Armenia for nothing; but the 
Sultan must now be left to make the best terms for 
himself with the Tsar. The wildest rumours are of 
course current in the French press as to the compensa- 
tions which England is going to get for the abrogation 
of the Anglo-Turkish Convention—Crete, Egypt, and 
the absolute ownership of Cyprus being all mentioned. 


WSt. Pancras and Brixton are very comforting. Not 
only are the majorities of Mr. Jessel and Mr. Hubbard 
overwhelming, but they have been given to young men, 
who are unknown and untried in politics. Mr. Hubbard, 
it is true, has been a candidate before, but that is not 
much nowadays ; and Mr. Jessel was, until a fortnight 
ago, a lieutenant in a Lancer regiment, with his mind 
presumably concentrated upon ‘‘ morning stables.” The 
truth is that in all really civilized countries the middle 
class is the strongest factor in the State. This is so in 
France and England. Now the British middle class 
has gone over bodily to the Conservative party, where 
it will remain probably for the next generation, if the 
Conservative leaders only play their cards decently. 


The late Sir Joseph Barnby will be missed by troops 
of friends and by a very large section of the musical 
public. At atime when so much is being written about 
the amiability of deceased gentlemen who were person- 
ally disliked during their lifetime, it is pleasant to be 
able to record in all sincerity that those loved Sir Joseph 
Barnby most who knew him best. Though he perhaps 
belonged to the pedantic school, the iron of its chains 
never entered into his soul ; and at heart he seems to 
have been something of a Bohemian, fonder of the 
enjoyable rather than the merely correct both in life 
and in art. He did not compose much, but he was 
the writer of some songs which had a vogue, of the 
most popular part-song ever written, and of some 
church-music which touches the high-water mark of 
its kind. It is hard to see who will take his place as 
conductor of the Royal Choral Society ; but everything 
points to Professor Ebenezer Prout as his successor 
as Principal of the Guildhall School of Music. Sir 
Joseph Barnby forced this institution into the first 
rank of music schools ; and we know of no one so well 
fitted as Mr. Prout to keep it there. 


Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria must have lost by this 
time most of the sensitiveness with which well-bred 
people start out upon life. The necessity of explaining 
how he came to connive at the butchery of the statesman 
to whom he owed his crown was in itself calculated to 
take off the first fine blush of delicacy from his character. 
This week he has had to listen while the venerable 
Leo XIII. told him to his face that he had behaved like 
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a traitor in swearing to his Parmese-Bourbon bride and 
her family that her children should be reared in her faith, 
and then trafficking with the Russophile politicians of 
Bulgaria to hand her first-born over to the Greek Or- 
thodox confession. After that, it is hard to imagine any 
other personal humiliation which |will count with him. 
As the approaching baptism of Prince Boris is officially 
announced, it is probable that the Coburger will find 
himself under the major excommunication, and deserted 
as well by the wife whom he has swindled. But the 
rumours of his abdication are less credible. He has eaten 
too much dirt for the sake of his petty crown to lightly 
abandon it now. 


The French Mirfstry announce with calmness the end 
of a performance which, under ordinary circumstances, 
would arouse a good deal of comment. If it had been 
England, for example, which had invaded Madagascar 
on a pretext of establishing some of its previous claims 
to suzerainty upon a better basis, and then had torn up 
all the treafies which secured the rights of other nations 
there and declared a complete annexation, we can 
imagine the outraged roar about perfidious Albion 
which. would have split the French skies. Yet this is 
what France has done. So far as the treatment of 
English missionaries by the French authorities on the 
island goes, there is nothing to find fault with, and our 
total trade with Madagascar has rarely exceeded the 
valué of £200,000 in the best of years. The French 
colonial idea is, first of all, to create a French trading 
monopoly ; but this will not cost us much in the case 
of Madagascar, while, as experience elsewhere has 
shown, it will indefinitely sterilize the commercial 
development of Madagascar itself. The French like 
this, and it is not worth our while to say them nay. 


In German as in French dreams of colonial empire 
this notion of creating a mercantile monopoly furnishes 
the most direct proof imaginable that the true imperial 
and colonizing instinct is lacking. The German 
Emperor’s loose rhetoric the other day, for example, 
about Germany’s having become a ‘‘ world-empire,” 
with a vast population over-seas, and an enormous 
volume of foreign trade, was rendered grotesque by 
the inopportune publication of statistics at Berlin, show- 
ing that in all the German colonies combined there were 
resident only 700 Germans, of whom over a third were 
salaried officials. There are millions of Germans living 
in the United States, and hundreds of thousands en- 
gaged in business in England or in the British colonies 
scattered all over the world. But they are far 
too shrewd to desert the open British markets for the 
so-called German colonies, to be exploited by Hamburg 
concessionnaires and bullied by Prussian Customs and 
police officers. The increasing friction about bounda- 
ries entailed upon us by these ambitious projects of 
the Paris and Berlin Colonial Offices is often trouble- 
some enough, but of serious commercial rivalry there 
has never been a sign or, we may add, a possibility. 


Mr. Alexander Macmillan was a typical Scot, who 
rose from the rank of a small bookseller to that of one 
of the most considerable publishers in London. He 
laid the foundations of his success at Cambridge, and, like 
most booksellers, he struck up a friendship with the more 
intellectual of his customers. His shop became a kind 
of literary centre in the University town. He made 
Kingsley, and Kingsley made him. When Mr. Mac- 
millan set up his household gods at Tooting, he used 
to entertain authors, known and unknown, rising, risen, 
and fallen, with the most generous and courtly hospi- 
tality. His conversation was a perpetual feast of anec- 
dote and criticism of the many celebrated men to whom 
he stood in the pleasant relation of paymaster. He was 
a strong Carlylean, and dilettantism stirred his wrath. 
He had a very clever and eccentric son, Mr. Malcolm 
Macmillan, whose dramatic disappearance six or seven 

ears ago nearly broke the old man’s heart. Mr. 
Malcolm Macmillan and Mr. Arthur Hardinge, now 
Secretary at Cairo, set out to climb Mount Athos 
together. Mr. Hardinge went on ahead, and when he 
turned round to look for his friend could not see him. 
He must have been murdered by the shepherds. , 
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THE TROUBLED OUTLOOK. 


BY the second week in April, as a rule, the rude 
mountain roadways in both Anatolia and the 
Balkans are in a tolerable condition for the use of troops 
and military trains. Apparently we shall not have to 
wait much beyond that date, this coming spring, to 
witness what promises to be the last act in the tragedy 
of the Turk in Europe. 

It is not of the first importance to know whether 
the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette’s” story of a Russo-Turkish 
treaty is true or not. Even if no contract has 
formally been ratified, it has been clear enough these 
three months that Russia holds Turkey in the hollow 
of her hand. The fact that M. Nelidoff controls the 
counsels of the Sultan has surely been paraded with 
sufficient care to clear up any possible misunderstand- 
ings on that point. Even the ridiculous controversy 
about those famous extra guardships was cynically 
utilized to demonstrate that the Russian Ambassador 
could obtain from the Sultan for the asking what had 
been refused with determined obstinacy to all the other 
Ambassadors for weeks. How much Russia’s success 
at Constantinople is due to the fears of Abdul Hamid, 
how much to the venality of the corrupt Pashas and 
favourites about him, is a matter of pure speculation. 
We know that General Ignatieff, in 1876-78, accom- 
plished a good deal more by the bribery of Turkish 
officials than the Russian army did by honest fighting in 
the field, and M. Nelidoff is an accomplished graduate 
of the same diplomatic school. But, however the 
thing has been done, it is manifest that Russia has 
obtained the power to act, when action seems op- 
portune, in the ostensible interest of the Sultan and 
his Empire. 

When spring comes, therefore, we may be prepared 
to see the Russian army of the Caucasus moving west- 
ward from Batoum and Kars upon their mission of re- 
storing order in the distracted provinces of Asia Minor. 
If this were all that may be looked for, perhaps there 
would be no occasion for general alarm. The condition 
of large portions of Asiatic Turkey during the past fif- 
teen months has been so unspeakably bad that an occu- 
pation by somebody strong enough to overawe the tur- 
bulent elements and put down anarchy, even if that 
somebody has to be Russia, would be rather welcomed 
by Christendom than otherwise. But there is a Turkey 
in Europe as well as in Asia—a shorn and im- 
poverished remnant of the territory conquered by 
the warrior Sultans, it is true, but still important 
enough to be the object of fierce desire to half a dozen 
States, large and small, in South-Eastern Europe. 
And if Russia, albeit in the guise of a friendly protector, 
stirs on the Armenian border, it is incredible that there 
should not be an answering convulsion on the Balkan 
frontiers. 

The leaders of the premature attempt at an uprising 
in Macedonia, last autumn, gave everybody notice that 
in the spring a more formidable effort was to be 
expected. Public meetings have been held during the 
winter at Sofia and elsewhere, for the avowed purpose 
of raising recruits and money for an impending demon- 
stration in Macedonia, and the recognized heads of this 
movement have been journeying between Odessa and 
the various Balkan towns, openly arranging, under the 
assumption at least of Russian approval, the details of 
this coming disturbance. Quite as significant are the 
utterances of Prince Nikolo of Montenegro, who was 
eulogized by the late Czar as the only sincere friend 
Russia had in Europe, and who maintains close enough 
relations with the present rulers of Russia to invest 
what he says and does with an importance not at all to 
be measured by the space his Principality occupies on 
the map of Europe. His official paper, the ‘‘ Montene- 
grin Gazette,” of which he is, indeed, the editor and 
principal contributor, makes no secret of the conviction 
that war is coming in the spring. It vouches, more- 
over, for the truth of its assertion that Servia has been 
won over to the Russian side, and that King Alexander 
and Prince Nikolo will march together as allies ‘‘ under 
the ezgis of mighty Russia,” when the trouble comes. 
This statement about Servia’s change of front is cor- 
roborated from other quarters. Although the extra- 
ordinary Prince Ferdinand is wandering about Europe 
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—just now he is in Vienna—striving to produce the im- 
pression that Bulgaria’s attitude is still undecided, and 
that his friendship, so to speak, is still in the market, 
it is plain enough that the Russophile politicians have 
a firm upper hand in Bulgaria, and that the Princi- 
pality may be counted, especially where the Macedonian 
question is involved, upon the side of the Czar. This, 
then, makes a solid band of pro-Russian States across 
the Balkan peninsula from the Adriatic to the Black 
Sea, broken only by the narrow strip of Turkish terri- 
tory which follows the watershed of the river Lim down 
to the Bosnian frontier, and gives Austria her one open 
path southward towards Salonika. 

If, as seems entirely probable, these restless minor 
States proceed in the spring to force fighting upon the 
Turk in Albania and Macedonia—and it is not to be 
supposed that Greece would refrain under such a 
stimulus from entering Thessaly and Epirus—the more 
immediate question must be what the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy will do. Even when the Triple Alliance was 
most a reality, it was not understood that the compact 
between the contracting parties extended beyond a 
pledge to act together in the defensive when any one of 
the three was attacked. But the plans of conquest with 
which the Slavonic world is bubbling do not include any 
direct attack upon Austria. There are designs, it is 
true, upon territory which she regards as within her 
‘“ sphere of influence,” but this of itself would not 
entitle her to insist upon the aid of her allies. In other 
years, while Alexander III. was still alive, it is probable 
that Austria might have relied on Germany’s coming to 
her assistance at such a crisis, without any hair-splitting 
as to the letter of the bond between them. But the 
Austrians comprehend that all that is changed now, 
and that the German Emperor is paying much more 
attention to the cultivation of the Czar’s friendship than 
he is to the dilemmas of his nominal partners in the 
Triple Alliance. The Italians feel this quite as keenly, 
and both at Vienna and Rome the advisability of allow- 
ing the Triple Alliance to lapse before its natural ex- 
piration in 1897 is a subject of active newspaper dis- 
cussion. It may be added that Roumania, which has 
certain conditional relations with the Triple Alliance, 
has a direct interest in supporting Austria’s Balkan 
policy, and, although its King is a Hohenzollern, would 
in all probability associate itself with any action which 
Austria might take. 

The position into which these shifting currents have 
drawn France is not the least interesting feature in the 
confused outlook. The Republic has supposed itself to 
be the particular friend of Russia, and to share with 
that country the sleepless enmity of the Triple Alliance, 
as well as the more or less open hostility of England. 
It finds itself now playing second fiddle at St. Peters- 
burg to the German Emperor; it discovers that both 
Austria and Italy resent the treatment they are getting 
from their German ally, and are not far removed from 
the mood where talk of other partnerships would be 
welcome ; lastly, it finds England suddenly anxious to 
prove her affection by practical deeds in numerous direc- 
tions. In the sudden turn which events have taken, 
France is given a more important part to play in 
the international game than she has enjoyed since 
the Second Empire dictated terms to Europe. But if 
it is an important it is not less a risky part, and upon 
her shrewdness and good sense in playing it her own 
ultimate fortunes depend more directly, perhaps, than 
those of any other nation concerned. Other European 
States could bear the disasters of a great defeat as 
merely a passing calamity. For France to meet with a 
second Sedan would be well-nigh fatal. 

Those who dwelt most insistently a year ago upon 
the value of the late Czar as the preserver of the peace 
of Europe are seen now to have rather understated than 
exaggerated his influence in that direction. His suc- 
cessor is not yet crowned, and the diplomacy of the 
Continent is already in a state of chaos. The old 
balance of power has disappeared, and in the frightened 
efforts of sovereigns and ministries to create a new one 
there is an incessant suspicion of treachery and danger 
of collision, which puts an intolerable strain upon public 
apprehension. But England at least can view this troubled 
outlook undismayed. The disclosure of hostile plans 
across the North Sea has come in good time to quicken 
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our preparations for the defence of our own, and to show 
the world that our partisan differences and rivalries 
count for nothing when it is a question of Great Britain 
against her foes. 


THE UITLANDERS’ GRIEVANCES. 


A= cool and candid men will carefully separate the 
settlement of the political grievances of the Trans- 
vaal Uitlanders from the conduct of their leaders, and 
the responsibility for the Jameson raid. There are no 
two opinions about the behaviour of the instigators of 
the invasion, whoever they may be, or about the failure 
of ‘‘ the saviours of society’ to meet Dr. Jameson. But 
our just indignation against a policy of plunder and 
blunder ought not to prejudice the case of those foreign 
residents in the Transvaal who are innocent of the 
crimes and follies of others. One of the first questions 
that must be answered authoritatively is, What is 
the numerical proportion of Uitlanders to Boers? From 
an abstract point of view, indeed, the justice or in- 
justice of a political claim cannot be affected by num- 
bers. A majority has no more right, morally speaking, 
to oppress a minority than a minority or an individual 
has to oppress a majority. But in practical politics the 
claims of a majority are always held to be superior to 
those of a minority, which is generally told that it 
must turn itself into a majority if it wishes to gain its 
ends. It is frequently asserted that the Uitlanders out- 
number the Boers in their own country by three 
to one. Is this the fact, or anything like the fact ? 
Dr. Leyds stated the other day in Paris that, ac- 
cording to an official despatch received from 
Pretoria, the figures were as follows. Of 226,028 white 
inhabitants, 75,720 are Uitlanders, of whom 41,445 are 
British subjects, 34,445 other foreigners, and 439 are 
Americans. It is all very well to say that official 
despatches from Pretoria are not to be trusted. But 
surely, in the absence of superior contradictory proof, 
the Transvaal Government must be assumed to know 
more about its population than anybody else. Besides, 
Dr. Leyds gave another figure which to some extent 
corroborates the others. He stated that on the register 
at the last election there were 21,237 burghers, which 
(assuming them to be practically all Boers) would give, 
at the rate of five to a family, over 100,000 Boers to 
75,720 Uitlanders. But if anybody can disprove the 
figures of the official representative of the Transvaal 
Government, let him do so. Until that contradiction is 
forthcoming, those who wish to proceed upon facts will 
accept the figures of Dr. Leyds. But how does it leave 
the case of the Uitlanders? So far from the Uitlanders 
outnumbering the Boers by three to one, it appears that 
the reverse is the truth. The Uitlanders are, roughly, 
a third of the white population, and of that third the 
British are a little over half, or one-sixth of the whole. 
In the Johannesburg district, no doubt, the Uitlanders 
are three times as numerous as the Boers. And that is 
a strong argument in favour of giving Johannesburg an 
independent municipality, with wide powers, and based 
upon an occupation franchise. But when it comes to 
voting for the Volksraad, and participating in the 
government of the South African Republic, it is obvious 
that the proportion of Uitlanders to Boers must affect 
the question of conceding their political demands. 

Let us agree upon the question of numbers first, and 
then see if we can agree upon the question of grievances. 
What are the grievances? Mr. Charles Leonard’s 
manifesto was rather long for a revolutionary placard, 
which should be short and heavy-shotted. There 
is a much more effective statement of the Uitlanders’ 
case in last Saturday’s ‘‘ Figaro,” over the signature 
‘*Maurice Harel,” to which we own our indebtedness. 
The first grievance is the Naturalization Law. After 
two years’ residence the foreigner may, if he likes, 
renounce his own nationality, swear allegiance to the 
Boer, and become liable to military service. In return 
he is given a vote for the second Raad, which has 
no power whatever. It is in the absolute discretion 
of the President to submit the proposals of the second 
Raad to the first Raad, or to ignore them. If he sub- 
- mits them to the second Raad, that body can either 
cancel or confirm them. A vote for the first Raad is, 


therefore, a mere farce. After fourteen years’ residence 
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a foreigner is qualified for the full franchise, or a vote 
for the second Raad ; but he must get a petition signed 
by two-thirds of the burghers in his district, and his 
naturalization, which does not extend to his children 
born in the colony, must be sanctioned by an express 
vote of the second Raad. In England a foreigner can 
be naturalized after a residence of two years by the most 
simple formality. 

The result of this Naturalization Law is that the 
Uitlanders have no share in the administration of the 
taxes, of which unquestionably they contribute the 
largest part. Taxation without representation is seen 
in its crudest and most glaring form in the South 
African Republic. Before the arrival of the Uitlanders 
the income of the Transvaal State was under £75,000. 
In 1894 it was £1,750,000, and in 1895 it exceeded this 
figure, while the Treasury reserve fund amounted to 

2,000,000. Of this £1,750,000 it is calculated that 
the Boers pay about 480,000. Most of the taxes, such 
as stamps and the tax on fuel, fall exclusively on the 
trading community, which is almost wholly foreign. 
The same remark applies to the fee for registering 
companies, which used to be 4 per cent. on the money 
paid for claims, but is now 4 per cent. on the nominal 
value of the shares. The import duties are part of the 
same grievance ; for the Boers, who live on their farms, 
import nothing. 

Another grievance is the employment in the internal 
administration of a clique of Dutch officials imported 
from Amsterdam. The Netherlands Railway Company 
is entirely in the hands of these Dutch officials, for the 
pastoral Boers have no aptitude or inclination for 
administrative work. The Amsterdam officials collect 
the customs and fix the rates of carriage, which amount 
to a crushing impost on the mining industry. The 
Manager of the Netherlands Company boasts that the 
forty-two miles of line from Springs to Krugersdorp, 
which is used exclusively for bringing coal to the Rand, 
pays the interest of the whole capital. Coal, which is 
of course a necessity to a mining society, is made a 
luxury by what is in fact a Dutch monopoly. 

Dynamite, which is also a necessity to a mining com- 
munity, is another State monopoly, farmed to a Dutch 
Company, which has been paid £400,000. 

Portugal has been paid £450,000 in connexion with 
the Delagoa Bay Railway ; and £600,000 has been mys- 
teriously despatched to Amsterdam in connexion with 
some railway schemes negotiated by Dr. Leyds. There 
is no check upon the national expenditure, no one seems 
to be responsible, and the Uitlanders complain that the 
grossest jobs are perpetrated by the Government, which 
does not condescend to give any explanation. 

The Budget shows a surplus ; but a large number of 
subordinate officials clamour for arrears of pay. The 
police do not get paid regularly, sometimes not at all, 
and are consequently obliged to make money in other 
ways. 

The administration of justice is neither pure nor 
effective. The executive is continually encroaching 
upon the judiciary, and the Volksraad frequently inter- 
feres openly in lawsuits. One can form a faint idea of 
the independence of the judges in a country where the 
High Court has decided that ‘‘if the Volksraad has 
come to a decision contrary to existing laws, the effect 
of this decision is ipso facto to modify the law” ! 

A servile and corrupt magistracy, an unpaid and in- 
solent police, the jobbing away of the public funds to an 
Amsterdam ring, an unequal and exorbitant system of 
taxation, an unreasonably restricted franchise, all these 
constitute a list of grievances which would supply 
material for a very respectable Bill of Rights. 

It is obvious, however, that the Boers will have a 

ood deal to say against remodelling their Constitution 
in order to hand over a preponderance of political power 
to a fluctuating and alien population. The Boers say, 
You strangers come here to make money, and when 
you have made it, you go home. You don’t care two- 
pence about the Transvaal Republic: if you swear 
allegiance to our Government, it will be perjury: in 
your hearts you hate us, and laugh at our farmer ways. 
Our enemies are not your enemies, and our friends are 
not your friends. You are here to-day and gone to- 
morrow. The best of you are Englishmen: the worst 
of you are German, French, and Butch Jews, without 
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a country, and without much belief in the Bible. If you 
are, as you say, an overwhelming majority, you are 
asking us, a conservative, rural population, to hand 
over our farms, our children, our flocks and herds and 
our churches, to the control of a fleeting, cosmopolitan 
crowd of speculators and miners. You ask what is 


impossible, and what we will never grant, so long as 


we can hold a rifle. 

Suppose the Boers were to answer the Uitlanders’ 
demands thus. What would, what could, Mr. Cham- 
berlain do? He could not deny that there is a great 
deal of force in the line of argument, and it is the line 
which the Volksraad may take. President Kruger is a 
man of great intelligence, who has visited Europe, and 
knows the proportion of things. He, no doubt, sees 
that some concessions must be made. But how is he 
to persuade the Volksraad members, who have never 
been out of the Transvaal, and who believe that they 
have for the second time beaten the British Empire ? 
The solution of the difficulty will probably be found in 
the granting of Home Rule to the Johannesburg 


district, and in its virtual separation from the rest of 
the Transvaal. A Johannesburg County Council, with 


its own Watch Committee and constabulary, and its 
own School Board, ought to give the Uitlanders all 
they want without offending conservative prejudices 
which we, as a nation, should be the first to respect, 
and without politically swamping the Boers in their 
own country. 


IRELAND'S OPPORTUNITY. 


HE new Agricultural Board will probably be the 
distinguishing feature of Mr. Gerald Balfour’s ad- 
ministration of Ireland, just as Railway Extension and 
the Congested Districts Board characterized that of 
his brother. The scope of the Board, which was 
practically promised by Mr. Balfour to a deputation 
from the Munster Agricultural School a few days ago, 
goes, however, a little further than anything hitherto 
attempted ; for whereas the utmost the Irish Govern- 


"ment could be persuaded to do seven years ago was to 


make special exceptional provision for certain districts 
subject to periodical famine, Ireland as a whole is now 
admitted to be a subject for exceptional treatment and 
direct Government assistance. This is the legitimate 
sort of Home Rule, and we hope to see more of it. 
Intelligent Unionists have always admitted that, while 
it is necessary to insist on legislative unity as an 
Imperial necessity, there are many matters in which 
administrative decentralization should be carried out, 
matters in regard to which it might be desirable that 
decentralization should be established in Ireland in a 
form essentially different from that necessary in England. 
The methods that suit a mainly manufacturing country 
do not always work equally well in a country that is 
and must remain mainly agricultural. Free imports, 
which did so much to create England’s manufacturing 
supremacy, did not alittle to increase Ireland’s economic 
difficulties; and if Ireland is to take her proper place as 
a help instead of a hindrance in the Imperial system, an 
effort must be made to give Irish agriculture a chance. 
That we take it is to be the task of the new Board. 
Coming to details, it is, of course—as in most things 
Irish—much easier to say what the Board must not be 
than what it ought to be. We have so many examples 
of what to avoid. The Irish Board of Works, in its 
engineering department, is the most absolutely cen- 
tralized and rule-of-thumb body in the Castle. The 
coast is strewn with the wrecks of its piers, built to 
pass a perfunctory inspection, and to perish in the 
first winter that happened to bring a bad storm. It 
has probably spent more money with less permanent 
result than any other Government office in the three 
kingdoms, and ‘‘ jobbing department ” might be written 
over its doors. Mr. Hanbury personally inspected 
some of its ruined works last summer, and he can 
give Mr. Gerald Balfour further information on the 
int if he requires it. The Congested Districts 
ard has, in spite of some mistakes, a much better 
record, because, in the first place, its members were 
chosen, not because they wanted a job, but because of 
special qualifications for and sympathy with the work 
set before them ; and, secondly, because they did not 
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sit in a back-room in Rutland Square, but went down 
to the districts placed in their charge, and consulted 
with every one—landlord, priest, or Poor-law Guardian— 
who had experience or opinions to offer. Still more 
important, they availed themselves of local aid and 
local supervision in carrying out the work decided 
upon. 

The new Board, if it is to accomplish anything, 
must keep two points constantly before it: it must be 
a learning body as well as a teaching one, and it 
must work not through Dublin officials, but through 
local committees. Mr. Kipling’s ‘‘ Colonel from 
Chatham,” who was sent down to manage the railways 
of State ‘‘ because of the gold on his breeks,” and 
‘* because on all matters that deal not with railways 
his knowledge was great,” has too long been the 
model in Ireland as in India. It will be better to per- 
mit the Munster Agricultural School to go on with the 
good and successful work it has been doing than to 
hamper it with an ‘‘instructor” who may know much 
about wheat-growing, but knows nothing of the butter, 
the wool, or the beef by which Munster ought to 
thrive. In the breeding of horses the Congested 
Districts Board has already created a revolution in 
its small way. Ulster would be none the less 
prosperous if she were to learn from Belgium the 
way to grow and prepare flax for the market. 
The thirty thousand tenants who have become the 
owners of their holdings require to be taught how 
and where to get the best seed, how to save their crop, 
and how to dispose of it when saved. All this, as we 
have said, is not to be done by a Board sitting in an 
office and drawing up rules or issuing official 
** Notices.” The work of the Central Board will be to 
make it easy for the small farmer to help himself. 
To show him a “‘ model farm” complete in every detail, 
and run on high principles regardless of expense, may 
excite a mild curiosity, or even admiration, on his part, 
but it will never suggest imitation. To make a com- 
bination of the more promising men in a parish, and 
help them to improve their methods and their aims, is 
the first step. When once they have learnt to take an 
interest in the improvements, and to place confidence in 
the Board, an important advance will have been made. 

The work will not be done in a day—or, perhaps, in 
a generation. There will be many obstacles, and the 
greatest of these is the middleman. The shopkeeper, 
the pig-jobber, the cattle-dealer, the butter-factor, and 
the gombeen-man have all grown fat at the expense of 
the Irish farmer. Mr. Horace Plunkett and Mr. 
Anderson, whose co-operative dairies and co-operative 
seed-purchasing societies have transformed a few dis- 
tricts, could tell tales about the middleman. A big 
shopkeeper with half the countryside in his debt 
can charge his own prices and distribute his inferior 
seed and his adulterated fertilizers without fear of com- 
petition or rivalry. His ‘‘ unearned increment ” levied 
off the industry of the neighbourhood is double that of 
the poor landlord, and yet the landlord is denounced as 
a leech and a bloodsucker, while the middleman is pre- 
sident of the ‘‘ branch” that denounces him. 

We shall be told, of course, that all this is paternal 
government. Well, so long as it works well, we have no 
great objection either to the word or to the thing. If 
Denmark, Belgium, Holland, and Brittany can under- 
sell Irish, or, for the matter of that, Scotch or English, 
farmers with the help of paternal government, it is 
high time that we were trying it for ourselves. It 
was ‘‘ paternal,” no doubt, for the Congested Districts 
Board and the Royal Dublin Society to. make inquiries 
in France as to cure for the blight on the vines, and try 
the experiment of the ‘‘ dous/lie bordelaise” on the potato 
blight ; but its result was the disappearance in a couple 
of seasons of a plague that had been the curse of Ireland 
for fifty years. The reports of the Ministers of Agri- 
culture and of Industry and Communications for 
Hungary tell what ‘‘ paternalism ” has done in five years 
for that country in improved methods of culture and 
improved access to markets. Ireland is tired of politics 
for the present, and shows every inclination to help 
rather than to hinder the statesman who takes advan- 
tage of his opportunity by putting the whole agricultural 
system of the country on a sound and remunerative 
basis. 
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THE ITALIAN AIM IN ABYSSINIA. 


THE large expenditure of men and money that Italy 

is being put to at the present moment in a war in 
Abyssinia may seem to many a matter of vast surprise, 
for the physical features of the country upon the con- 
quest of which our allies seem bent are well known to 
be of a sterile and unprofitable nature. But the aim of 
Italy does not lie merely in the dethronement of Menelek 
and the conquest of the northern part of his dominions, 
the arid tableland of Abyssinia, but rather in the con- 
quest of the southern part, where a vast extent of 
healthy and fertile country is to be found, not only in 
the province of Shoa, but more especially in the plateau 
of Harrar. 

Both Shoa and Harrar at one time formed separate 
kingdoms, and it was only by his conquest of the North 
that Menelek—until then King of Shoa—became Negus 
of Abyssinia. The Harrar district was added to his 
dominions later on. It may not prove uninteresting 
now that the question is one that is absorbing so much 
public interest to revert briefly to Harrar and its sur- 
roundings, which, as already stated, form the ultimate 
goal of the Italian troops. Nor is there any reason 
to believe that their arrival there will be hailed with 
anything but satisfaction by the natives, for the barbaric 
government of Menelek and his officials has ruined the 
poor peace-loving Harraris and their neighbours the 
Gallas. 

Formerly an independent kingdom, Harrar became in 
time an Egyptian province, and remained so until, in 
1884, at the urgent advice of Great Britain, the late 
Khedive consented to evacuate the town and province, 
owing to the vast upheaval caused by the revolt in the 
Sudan, and the difficulty, danger, and expense of hold- 
ing so distant a district. Radwan Pasha, accompanied 
by an English officer, carried out the evacuation, and 
numbers of officials, troops and ‘‘fellahin” found their 
way to the coast, many of the latter being eventually 
granted lands in the neighbourhood of Suakim. The 
Harraris, who form a little separate people which 
probably owes its origin to a mixture of Arab, Galla, 
and Egyptian blood, put a descendant of the original 
reigning family on the throne and settled down peace- 
fully to their trade and agriculture. But such a rich 
and tempting bait was not long resisted by Menelek, 
whose dominions in Shoa reached to within an easy 
march of the practically undefended city, and only a very 
few years after the Egyptians left he arrived with his 
warriors in the vicinity of the place. Now Menelek had 
never seen a town before, all the dwellings of Abyssinia 
being thatched, and the sight of the imposing city on 
its hillock, surrounded by indefensible walls, is said to 
have almost persuaded the king to return home; but 
his advisers kept up his spirits, and Harrar fell without 
a blow being struck. And then commenced, no massacre 
it is true, but such a system of culpable destruction that 
the wealth of the city and its rich gardens was prac- 
tically destroyed in a few days. The ignorant bestial 
Abyssinian soldiery cut down the valuable coffee plan- 
tations for firewood and destroyed hedges and property 
to their hearts’ content, until, having extorted all the 
money possible from the citizens, Menelek withdrew 
himself and his army into Abyssinia, leaving a sufficient 
force to garrison the place anda oe to rule in his 
name, the well-known Ras Makunan. ince then the 
whole district has been a prey to the conquering people. 
Misgovernment has practically ruined its commerce, and 
its agriculture has been neglected. Yet Harrar and its 
surroundings offer facilities for both commerce and 
agriculture as great as are to be found in any portion 
of Africa. Harrar lies in a rich district, and certainly 
the entire country to the South would seek it as a 
market were the caravan roads safe, and their goods 
and animals not liable to be confiscated by grasping 
officials. 

The town of Harrar, which lies at an altitude of 
between six and seven thousand feet above the sea 
level, is situated on an undulation on the plateau, which 
stretches away on all sides except to the N.W., where 
Jibel Hakin, a range of hills, rises. Water runs in clear 
streams in every direction, capable of irrigating miles 
of fertile plains. Coffee, the vine, bananas, and almost 
all European fruit trees seem to flourish, and the fertility 
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of the soil is extraordinary. Grazing land for thousands 
of flocks and herds extends in every direction, while 
forests of most valuable timber lie within two days’ 
marching. The climate is healthy and but little fever 
exists, though at the time of the writer’s visit cholera 
was rife in the place. With such advantages the 
Italians might make a paradise of Harrar, and no 
peasantry in the world is more likely to realize the 
value of the land than they are, for the climate much 
resembles that of Italy. A caravan route that offers but 
few difficulties, and which is to-day in constant use, 
unites Harrar with the Somaliland coast at Zeila, a 
distance of considerably under two hundred miles, 
nearly all of which, with the exception of the last thirty 
miles, is over comparatively level ground, and the ex- 
pense of laying a railway from the coast to Jildessa, at 
the foot of the Harrar highlands, would be small indeed, 
and with the facilities and cheapness of transit the local 
market would increase and the tribes from the country 
round would make the town their centre of commerce. 
Gold, ivory, coffee, and a dozen other valuable com- 
modities would be exported, while for manufactured 
goods the demand would be very considerable, and even 
with the existing disadvantages it is so to-day. 

It can little be wondered at then that Italy, with its 
barren colony on the shores of the Red Sea, is desirous 
of pushing further afield and arriving in a country which 
a small capital and a few colonists would make un- 
rivalled. And for England the advantage of Italy as a 
neighbour to our protected Somali possessions could 
not be over-estimated. The trade of Aden would in- 
crease, and we should be left without anxiety as to 
the constant raids of lawless Abyssinian soldiery into 
country which, nominally if not practically, is under our 
protection. 

Once Menelek is defeated, and his vast horde of 
troops disbanded, it is extremely improbable that any 
serious resistance will be offered to the Italians, who 
will be able to continue their march, pacifying the 
country as they proceed, until Harrar is reached. And 
once at their goal the process of colonization will com- 
mence, and in a few years’ time, it may sincerely be 
hoped, the gardens of Harrar will be bearing their rich 
harvests of coffee again. At all events we English will 
have cause to be grateful to the brave Italian troops, 
whose progress, as they themselves know too well, has 
been no child’s play; for in place of having as our 
neighbours the most debased of all the Christian people 
of the world—and the Moslem Somalis and Gallas are 
far better men than the Abyssinians—we shall be able 
to welcome our allies of the Mediterranean, whose skil- 
ful peasantry will soon change the entire condition of 
the country and render of use and value the now neg- 


lected plateaux and valleys of Harrar. 
Wa ter B. Harris. 


THE FATE OF ALL GOOD RADICALS. 


No” that Lord James and the Duke of Devonshire 
have definitely pronounced in favour of alliance, 
and against fusion, | am asked to deal with the position 
and policy of the Liberal-Unionist party, as a question 
of paramount importance at the present juncture. 

The Sarurpay Review enabled me at the commence- 
ment of the General Election last July to appeal to the 
electorate, in the name of our Imperial interests, to 
support the true Imperial policy of the Coalition 
Government. 

I then ventured on two prophecies. I wrote: “A 
clear majority of the representatives elected will be 
Conservatives.” A clear majority of twelve on a division 


: over all other parties was the result. 


I also wrote: ‘‘ The actual necessity for a Coalition 
Government will presently disappear, and Radical- 
Unionists will in due course be at liberty . . . toaccept 
the reversion to their natural position as leaders of a 
new Liberal party.” 

On the 23rd of January Lord James delivered a 
most able and epoch-making speech. For himself he 
said: ‘*The fact that Liberal-Unionist politicians, for 
the first time, joined a Conservative Government proves 
an epoch in our history which has changed the position 
we had previously occupied. . . . For nine years we 
served with the Conservatives to preserve the Union. 
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. . . If we are a Coalition Government, we are a 
united Government! . . . and if ever the day should 
come when they would be asked to sacrifice the principles 
which belonged to the Zideral party of old, they would 
not hesitate to show they were . . . capable of taking 
up an independent position. ... In April last Mr. 
Justin McCarthy said ‘we [the Irish party] hold the 
Government of England in the hollow of our hand.’ 
That was true, and if ever the Zidera/ party comes back 
as at present constituted into office, the same hands will 
hold that party ... our old cause is the cause of a 
Liberal policy.” 

Then Lord James communicated a very definite 
letter written by the Duke of Devonshire, after due 
consultation with the other Liberal-Unionist leaders :— 

**It would be a misfortune if by the positive re- 
linquishment of the wave of organization which has 
done such good service to the Unionist cause any of 
our friends should feel themselves compelled to make a 
choice between ‘he Liberal name and principles which they 
have never abandoned, and the Unionism which may ap- 
pear to have ceased, for the moment, to be a practical 
or urgent question. . . . The disappearance from 
political life of the leaders mainly responsible for the 
conversion of the Liberal party to Home Rule may 
afford an opportunity to many who are guided rather 
by loyalty to their leaders than by conviction to re- 
consider their position. . . .” 

The italics are mine. In brief, the Liberal-Unionist 
leaders after due deliberation declare that the necessity 
for a Coalition Government exists until the bulk of the 
Liberal party recant the Home Rule heresy—a view in 
thorough accordance with common sense and the truest 
statesmanship. 

Those of us who sat in the last two Parliaments used 
to watch with deep interest the many efforts made by 
the rank-and-file of the Gladstonian wing of the Liberal 
Party to throw off a glamour which kept them in 
bondage to Mr. Justin McCarthy and his Irish 
colleagues and competitors. Mr. Atherley Jones proved 
on one occasion that he could take, I believe, seventy 
members with him into an independent Lobby. 

The lesson of the General Election has, moreover, 
had its effect; and it is commonly believed that to 
throw over Home Rule is the ardent wish of a great 
many Liberals and Radicals who have at heart many a 

racticable reform, and are rightly vexed to see them 
indefinitely postponed because of the claims of an im- 
possible policy advocated by a few quarrelling Irish- 
men. 

As if to accentuate this wholesome revulsion of 
feeling, we now see the disappointment and proper 
disgust with which genuine Radicals have received the 
absurd, not to say traitorous, expressions used by their 
quondam allies, the leaders of the Home Rule factions, 
who have applauded all expressions of hostility to the 
British Empire, no matter from what quarter they might 
come. 

Everything points distinctly towards a great Liberal 
Reconciliation. Those who believe that the British 
Constitution can only work by the means of two great 
constitutional parties will cordially welcome this ten- 
dency on one fundamental condition—namely, that the 
movement does not threaten or weaken the present 
admirable Unionist Government. That is a condition 
which I would place in the very forefront. Nothing 
must be done to discount in any degree Lord Salisbury’s 
careful and able Foreign Policy, Mr. Balfour’s vigorous 
and patriotic Home Policy, and Mr. Chamberlain’s deci- 
sive and energetic Colonial Policy. 

At the same time it must be borne in mind that Con- 
servative workers all over the kingdom feel that by dint 
of many years’ hard work they have placed their own 
party actually in power. In many cases they know that 
they have foregone the satisfaction of running their own 
candidates in order loyally to carry out the terms of 
alliance with the Liberal-Unionists. And _ having 
achieved an absolute majority at the polls, they are 
naturally urgent that the promises on which their repre- 
sentatives won election shall be carried out by the 
Government which is secured in office by their own 
suffrages and arduous labours. Many of these promises 
of Conservative measures are of a very definite cha- 
racter, and Conservative workers claim that any other 
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measures, and especially those not to their liking, must 
at least be postponed till the next General Election 
decides what party is to control the Government. They 
make the very reasonable claim that the party with the 
majority must dictate the programme. . 

Happily the problem capable of statement as a dilemma 
is in reality nothing of the kind. Every one recognizes 
that nothing whatever must be done in any way or 
degree to weaken the hands of the Government. But it 
is all the wiser to forecast the future, if by so doing 
we discover a new element of strength for the patriotic 
Imperial policy which is so happily identified with the 
present Government. 

The country, the Empire, the world, can now rest 
assured that no change’of external policy is possible in 
England now. The manifesto of the Liberal-Unionist 
Leaders is but an indication of the growth of the public 
conviction that in due course the scattered and defeated 
forces of the late Government will capitulate to those 
stalwart Liberals and Radicals who, while remaining 
true to all Liberal and Radical principles, have not 
fatally injured themselves by following the ignis fatuus 
of Home Rule. And the world will know that these 
Leaders are as thoroughly imbued as the Conservatives 
with the determination to uphold the Unity of the United 
Kingdom and the Integrity of the Empire. This new 
conviction as to the external policy of any succeeding 
Government of the United Kingdom will dawn on the 
world as a new light on the recent notable solidarity of 
the determination, throughout the British Empire, to 
unite as one man in defence of British interests and 
British territories. 

What may be the time and what the manner of the 
resolution of the present Coalition Government time 
alone will show. All things point to a very friendly 
dissolution. But all things point to this comfortable 
feature, that, when the time is ripe for a reuniting of 
the scattered elements of the Liberal and Radical parties, 
there will be no responsible leaders of the new party 
who will for one moment countenance the disintegrating 
ideas and principles which formed the stock-in-trade of 
the late Government. A true Imperial policy is certain 
for many generations to come. Meanwhile the Con- 
servative party—the mother-party of these excellent 
policies, foreign, colonial, and naval—will always be 
ready, at the call of the electors, to carry on with full 
efficiency such a policy in all its departments, and to 
check any dangerous departures from it whenever the 
electors may have placed power in the hands of a re- 
constituted Liberal party. 

The genius of the British Constitution and the British 
character necessitates two great parties in the State. 
It is now seen that the Government of the Empire can 
never again fall into the hands of any party dominated 
by the Disunion policy of petty Irish factions, or the 
policy of shrinkage advocated by the now defunct party 
of Little Englanders. 

Georce 


A BIOLOGICAL VIEW OF OUR FOREIGN 
POLICY. 


By a BIoLocist. 


TT record of the past history of life upon the earth 
has made us familiar with one phase in the 
drama of evolution. For countless generations a 
number of species may have been struggling, on 
tolerably equal terms, now one, now the other, securing 
some little advantage, when, suddenly, a turn in the 
kaleidoscope of the world gives one of them an advan- 
tage of real moment. The lucky species multiplies 
rapidly ; it spreads over the land and the seas, its rivals 

rishing before it or being driven into the most 
inhospitable corners ; in the technical term the species 
becomes dominant. At the present epoch the human 
race is dominant, and its nearest allies, the higher apes, 
survive only in recesses of tropical forests. The most 
dramatic period of the phase is now before us. The 
dominant species has conquered the whole earth ; it has 
broken up into many local varieties, and the local 
varieties, transcending their own bounds, are pressing 
upon each other. 

The great nations of the earth are local varieties, 
species in the making. It is not necessary that there 
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should be anatomical distinctions among them; 
although, indeed, the English, Germans, French, 
Russians and Americans, Chinese and Japanese, have 
each their distinct groups of average characters. They 
are qualities of the brain and mind that separate the 
human race from the lower animals; and, in the 
qualities of the brain and mind, in modes of thought, 
habits and prejudices, aptitudes and sentiments, there 
are already abundant characters, incipiently specific 
among the nations in question. Indeed there is evi- 
dence to show that the supreme specific distinction, 
mutual infertility, is beginning to appear between the 
more strongly marked types. But interbreeding is 
more than a physical phenomenon; and no one can 
dispute the growth of racial instincts that discoun- 
tenance intermarriage. The nations are gathering 
themselves together, emphasizing their national cha- 
racters, and unconsciously making for specific dis- 
tinctness. 

The foreign policies of the nations, so far as they are 
not the mere expressions of the individual ambitions of 
rulers, or the jog-trot opportunism of diplomatists, are 
anticipation of and provision for struggles for existence 
between the incipient species. Arsenals of war, navies 
and armies, and the protective and aggressive weapons 
of the species-corporate, as the antlers of the stag, or 
the teeth and claws of the tiger, are the weapons of the 
individual. War itself is the most striking expression 
of the actual struggle. Here, however, it is necessary 
to distinguish. One kind of war, and that the most 
familiar in the last two centuries when the opening of 
new continents made room for the expansion of growing 
nations, was a mere katabolic activity, the bye-play of 
exuberant vitality. Such were the campaigns of Napo- 
leon, or our own Crimean war; these were games, the 
winning or losing of which affected only the princes and 
generals. After a brief fever the nations forgot for 
what they had fought, and almost before the dead had 
decayed, the natural equilibrium was restored. A 
second kind of war occurs when an expanding, changing 
nation presses on its weaker or stationary neighbour. 
With this and its swift result the English have become 
familiar in every part of the world. But the last, and 
what must be a struggle to the death, comes only when 
two growing nations find no room for expansion save 
by compression of the one. 

The world is rapidly approaching the epoch of these 
last wars, of wars which cannot end in peace with 
honour, of wars whose spectre cannot be laid by the 
pale ghost of arbitration. The facts are patent. Feeble 
races are being wiped off the earth, and the few great, 
incipient species arm themselves against each other. 
England, as the greatest of these—greatest in geo- 
graphical distribution, greatest in expansive force, 
greatest in race-pride—has avoided for centuries the 
only dangerous kind of war. Now, with the whole 
earth occupied and the movements of expansion con- 
tinuing, she will have to fight to the death against 
successive rivals. With which first? With which 
second? With which third ? 

The problem is biological, and two considerations 
drawn from our knowledge of the conflicts between 
species must be weighed for an answer. First, it is 
plain that conflict is most imminent and most deadly 
between species that are most similar. Creatures of 
the forest have no quarrel with those that haunt the 
sea-shores until they have tried issue with all other 
forest-creatures. Insect-eaters will not struggle for 
fruits until they have beaten off all other insect-eaters. 
Secondly, and equally obviously, the struggle is most 
imminent between species that are expanding most 
rapidly. Casual encounters may occur wherever 
creatures with offensive weapons come together ; vital 
struggles only where the growth of one species forces 
it against another. 

China and Japan are not our enemies on either ground. 
For many generations they may be left to account for 
each other, in the immemorial Asiatic fashion, by mutual 
blood-letting. Their habits of life and their climatic 
aptitudes make them the last rivals of Western nations. 
In the distant future, when they have monopolized the 
low-lying tropics, the ultimate survivor of other nations 
may have to meet them. But such a distant turn of 
the kaleidoscope of fate is beyond prevision. Nor can 
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Russia be regarded as an immediate rival of England. 
It is a huge, amorphous, protoplasmic mass, ready, 
indeed, to engulf any intruding foreign body, but not 
informed with the high organization necessary for 
movements of external aggression. In a creeping, 
ameeboid fashion, now protruding, now withdrawing 
arms, it is bound to grow down to the Southern sea- 
ports its internal fertility demands. These necessary 
conditions attained, Russia will spend centuries in the 
slow process of domestic integration, and wars of 
aggression, save as ephemeral caprices, are not to be 
feared from it. 

France, despite our historic antagonism for her, is no 
rival of England in the biological sense. She is not a 
nation that is growing and striving to expand beyond 
her boundaries. Her wars have been the dreams of 
rulers, not the movements of peoples. Her colonies 
have not struck roots of their own, but have remained 
in organic connexion with the mother-country, draining 
their vital sap from her. In commerce, in art, in letters, 
in the daily business of life, the French and the English 

ople have been complements of each other, not rivals. 

rance and England are bound together by a thousand 
endearing diversities of character ; they are commensal 
mates ; allies, not enemies. 

In a discussion like the present, the smaller nations, 
Switzerland, Spain and Portugal, Holland, Belgium, 
Italy, Greece and the Balkan States are negligible 
quantities. They are domesticated species, living, by 
the grace of their neighbours, under artificial conditions. 
Austria, indeed, is not even a domesticated species ; it 
is one of Mr. Carl Hagenbeck’s ‘‘ happy families”; an 
assortment of incongruous breeds, imperfectly trained 
to live together in a harmony that requires the utmost 
vigilance of the keepers. When the throes of species- 
war begin, the park-railings surrounding the artificial 
varieties will be thrown down, and the escaped creatures 
will join their natural allies. 

Of European nations, Germany is most alike to 
England. In racial characters, in religious and scien- 
tific thought, in sentiments and aptitudes, the Germans, 
by their resemblances to the English, are marked out as 
our natural rivals. In all parts of the earth, in every 
pursuit, in commerce, in manufacturing, in exploiting 
other races, the English and the Germans jostle each 
other. Germany is a growing nation; expanding far 
beyond her territorial limits, she is bound to secure new 
foothold or to perish in the attempt. It is true, she has 
not yet succeeded in making colonies of her own. But 
that failure is the mere accidental result of her political 
system. Her own revolution is imminent, and Germany, 
as a democratic Power, would colonize for herself, with 
the same aptitude she has shown for infiltrating our 
own colonies. Were every German to be wiped out to- 
morrow, there is no English trade, no English pursuit 
that would not immediately expand. Were every 
Englishman to be wiped out to-morrow, the Germans 
would gain in proportion. Here is the first great racial 
struggle of the future: here are two growing nations 
pressing against each other, man to man all over the 
world, One or the other has to go; one or the other 
will go. 

There remains the Anglo-Saxon race itself. If this 
break up into species, it is plain enough that conflict is 
inevitable as soon as the separate species have grown 
beyond their territorial limits. The territorial isolation 
of Canada, Australia and South Africa offers oppor- 
tunity for the production of new sub-species. With 
the small facility for inter-communication, and with the 
narrow political views of last century, there is little 
doubt but that these offshoots from the mother-stock 
would have come into conflict with England. The 
circulation of population that is now possible, and the 
modern views of Imperial federation, alike tend to pre- 
serve the unity of the race, in spite of the distinctive 
physical characters which, already, have made their 
appearance. With America, on the other hand, union 
has become impossible. The American type is now so 
distinct, and the American sentiment of nationality is so 
acute, that all hope of union is gone. The resemblances 
and identities that remain serve only to make the 
ultimate struggle more certain. America would be our 
enemy before Germany, but for the accident that. 
America is not yet a nation expanding beyond her own 
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territory. Each recurring census shows that the time 


is approaching when America will have to expand or 
cease. The new regulations against the immigration 
of destitute aliens are one symptom that America, grown 
beyond the receptive phase, is reaching the aggressive 
phase. The Monroe doctrine is the most obvious pro- 
vision against the expansion that soon must come; 
but the Monroe doctrine is a useless phrase of 
diplomacy ; before long the nation itself, by its inevit- 
able natural growth, will be enforcing a Monroe doctrine 
that is not a phrase but a fact. The rumours of war 
with England must be realized and will be realized 
when the population of the States has transcended the 
limits of the States. 

The biological view of foreign policy is plain. First, 
federate our colonies and prevent geographical isolation 
turning the Anglo-Saxon race against itself. Second, 
be .ready to fight Germany, as Germania est delenda; 
third, be ready to fight America when the time comes. 
Lastly, engage in no wasting wars against peoples 
from whom we have nothing to fear. 


LORD LEIGHTON. 
ORD LEIGHTON'’S fitness to drive the Academy 


chariot in the ruts of commercial success is ad- 
mitted on every side. His geniality, eloquence, and 
magnificent taste in house decoration are perhaps 
unexampled in the annals of artists. His social 
triumphs, his knowledge of how to make life to 
himself, as Etty said Art had made it to him, ‘‘ one 
long summer holiday,” his royal conduct of all Aca- 
demic ceremonies, must duly enlist our sympathies ; 
while his silent courage under the last touch of fate 
may well draw from us an admiring tribute. 

Born in 1830, Lord Leighton was bound to hear the 
rush and whirl of thought that made noise enough in 
France and England at and after that time. Yet, 
tracing his work from the beginning, there appears 
little to show that Romanticism or Preraphaelitism had 
moved him with their intensities and semi-deliriums. 
It is true a fellow-feeling may be seen in his 
falling back on the beginnings of Italian art for 
subjects such as the famous one of the proces- 
sion with ‘‘Cimabue’s Madonna.” But the mode 
of pictorial speech is contentedly conventional, and 
throughout his life, with the singular exception 
of portraiture, his work is of the clean unrucked 
type so well known in modern Italian and some 
modern French pictures. Indeed he was made, as a 
painter, in Italy, and it is curious to note the similarity 
of education evidenced in the mere handling of his 
friend Da Costa’s landscapes and in his own figure- 
paintings. That unemotional correctness of handling 
resulted in a peculiar look of feebleness of the sugar- 
candy kind, as in his ‘‘ Helen of Troy,” which drew from 
a well-known poet the inquiry whether the limbs of 
Helen were composed ‘‘ of honey or what.” However, 
a large public was found to relish this kind of thing. It 
was considered “‘ finished”; and though the painter in 
his ‘‘Clytemnestra” essayed to rise to a tragic theme, 
and though Clytemnestra’s bounteousness of build and 
loftiness of bearing half redeemed the picture from 
prettiness, yet the air of Liberty silk and the trans- 
parence of candy were still there. Those who knew 
how such subjects could be treated when Tragedy rapt 
some favourite son of hers—such as William Blake, 
say—far from West-End drawing-rooms into the true 
empyrean of art, knew the polish and transparency of 
Leighton’s picture to be rather cheap excuses for the 
absence of real passion and its beauty. One great 
effort of Leighton’s had, for a time, a great effect. 
He painted the ‘‘ Daphnephoria,” and something in his 
method must have fitted that light and joyous scene, 
for the picture was a rage for a good while—perhaps 
deservedly ; and the figure of the Daphnephorus was 
followed by a long train from other hands of more or 
less nude figures, of slender build as his, and with a 
half sidelong, half forward, thrust of the thigh in 
walking. Frederic Leighton found that type of move- 
ment in Italy—most likely in Florence—and presented 
it afresh with new trimmings. The ‘‘ Daphnephoria ” 
is perhaps the high-water mark among his subject 
pictures ; for there is less of the ‘‘ sweetening” pro- 
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cess in it, and more dependence for softness and trans- 
parency on ‘‘ placing the tint” truly than in other and 
later works. It set a fashion in more ways than one, 
which proves, if proof were needed, that some real power 
lay in the author of it. Among a long list of subjects 
found by Leighton in the tragic and mystic side of Greek 
belief, the most memorable seems to be that of ‘‘ Hermes 
bearing Persephone back from the lower world.” In 
the bearing of Demeter, who falters for very joy, and 
hardly dares step nearer to clasp her long-sought child, 
there is a dignity of pathos that well accords with our 
notions of what is fitting in the ‘‘old great gods.” It 
is also a little strange that the housepainter-like flatness 
of the painting—especially in the rocks between which 
Hermes soars with his hardly living burden—seems 
to be in this case, too, harmonious with the 
right expression of the story. Throughout the 
entire range of Leighton’s work cases of similar 
happy adjustment of expression to thought occur as 
exceptions. But the failure to get this adjustment is 
too often visible. The great subject of ‘‘ Andromeda,” 
for instance, called for a great exertion, and the painter 
put forth the might that was in him. But the desire to 
escape from prettiness and pettiness led him into a 
grotesqueness allied to distortion—so far, at least, as 
the figure of Andromeda was concerned. And most of 
us remember that peculiarly unhappy instance where 
a female beside a vase has the shoulder hitched up on a 
level with the ear, and the drapery over the breast is so 
curiously arranged as to look hopelessly wrong in 
drawing. This, though it was odd, looked anything rather 
than strong. It might be true: it was certainly ugly. 
Barry, Haydon, David Scott, and many weaker devotees 
of history painting were pompous, extravagant, and un- 
true in their presentations of god or hero. Lord 
Leighton was at the other extreme of the line. He 
failed, when he failed, by excess of prettiness. Goddess 
or mortal maiden, each looks as if she used violet powder 
freely. The material of his classical subjects is all at 
home in the West End of London. They are items that 
go to make the most ravishing of tableaux vivants. 

Needless to say only a small number of really com- 
petent connoisseurs were ever fully satisfied by this 
trivial treatment of fine themes. Most of those who 
know Greek thought truly—that is to say, all who are, 
like Keats, essentially Greek themselves—take this 
drawing-room classicism of Leighton’s as something of 
a travesty. The painter made his choice, and his memory 
will remain or pass according to the worth or worth- 
lessness of that choice. His life and his pictures were 
devoted to the exposition of superficial beauty. This 
he did well; but when we think of the latent power of 
the man as instanced in such a portrait as that of 
Captain Burton, we cannot but regret that he did not 
give more of his fortunate life to the ruggeder and 
grander qualities of the race. Art in England trends 
now towards purposes of which Leighton never showed 
any knowledge, and though his pencil is now inactive 
for ever, its loss will not stay the movements that even 
during his life went on irrespective of any influence of 
his. During his Presidentship the prestige of the 
Academy has declined enormously, not by his fault, but 
as the natural result of several generations of blindly 
politic painters who made the Academy their shop and 
Society their gold-mine, quite careless of the great duty 
of instruction their Corporation owed the nation in 
return for the rare privilege granted them—the privilege 
of existing as a public or a private body, just as one or 
the other character consisted with the interest of the 
moment. 


** JEANNIE DEANS.” 


| 1 granted that Mr. Joseph Bennett’s notions of a 
libretto could not be improved upon, and that they 
were perfectly carried out in ‘‘ Jeannie Deans,” I should 
be compelled to add the trifling proposition that the 
libretto of ‘‘ Jeannie Deans” is as near an approach to 
perfection in a libretto as we are likely to see in this 
vale of tears and unsuccessful operas. Happily I need 
commit myself to nothing of the sort—happily, because 
I feel sure Mr. Bennett would think I was poking fun 
at him, and I have no desire to hurt his feelings 
by joking when so serious a person as ‘‘ Jeannie Deans ” 
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is under discussion. With all deference to Mr. Bennett 
I fancy that his notions of an effective libretto are a 
little out of date; I almost think that his out-of-date 
notions are not made the most of in ‘‘ Jeannie Deans” ; 
and I am certain that we have had in the past and will 
have in the future very much better librettos. At the 
same time we have had, and doubtless will have, a 
great deal worse ; and I gladly admit that a great deal 
worse might have been done with the subject, and that 
it is not easy to see how it could be much better 
handled. It was perhaps a mistake to think of 
handling it in opera form at all. The whole story 
is an abject tribute to respectability, and full of the most 
disgustingly fulsome flattery of respectability. Take 
David Deans, the father. When he hears of his 
daughter’s misfortune, a misfortune very common in 
Scotland, I understand, he casts her off because she has 
brought dishonour on his name—because, that is, people 
will say disagreeable things about the respectability of 
his family (as if any man in full possession of his wits 
would consider for a moment what people said); and 
with all his dread of other people’s opinions he is indif- 
ferent to, or oblivious of, the fact that he is an interminable 
preaching and praying and sniffling bore, the least tole- 
rable of the whole race of bores. Jeannie, his daughter, 
the heroine, is little better. She poses throughout as the 
unimpeachably respectable young person ; she will tole- 
rate no vice and indulge in no virtue that does not bear 
the hall-mark of respectability; she risks her sister’s 
life and gives infinite trouble to herself and all con- 
cerned rather than tell a delicate little fib which might 
ultimately prevent her getting a favourable epitaph and 
the entrée into the most respectable society in the 
next world. Poor Effie is her father’s daughter and 
her sister’s sister. She is put into prison to await 
trial for a crime which it is certain she did not commit 
and for which it is equally certain she will be hanged ; 
and yet she throws away an opportunity of escape 
which any reasonable girl would at once take, on the 
ridiculous ground that she will only leave when she is. 
declared innocent before the world—that is, when her 
neighbours will be unable to gossip about her, as if the 
mere fact that she had been declared innocent would 
prevent that, and as if it mattered whether they gossiped 
or not. In Scott’s novel these people are more or 
less tolerable, because they are studied as quaint and 
almost incomprehensible savages. But the bold 
librettist who would set them on the operatic stage 
must at the outset discard all that redeems their 
bourgeois dulness. No analysis or comment is possible, 
no piquant dialogue, no humorous descriptions: one 
bore after another must stand up and pour forth 
prayers and preachings and moral fallacies until 
one’s gorge rises at the humbug of the thing, and all 
one’s artistic being is worked into a frenzy of revolt 
against the intolerable tedium. Still, Mr. Joseph Bennett 
has done his best, and if there are periods in which 
the music may be enjoyed the credit goes to him as 
well as to Mr. MacCunn. Of course, Mr. MacCunn 
had to carry Mr. Bennett's difficulties, as well as 
his own, on his one pair of shoulders. Whatever 
hampered Mr. Bennett hampered him, and, besides, in 
the lines of the book Mr. Bennett devised for him a 
fresh set of difficulties. I do not deny that the lines 
may be the very highest poetry, worthy to stand beside 
the finest of our distinguished Poet Laureate, but 
such specimens as this are anything but helpful to a 
composer :— 
‘* My father’s God, be near me in this hour of anguish 
and dismay ! 
Guard me round with Thy fierce lightnings that no 
evil reach my fainting soul !” 
or this powerful, if rugged, bit :-— 
walk the earth a fiend ! 
A pestilence that blights the near and dear ! 
A mother’s prayers, a maiden’s purest love, an infant’s 
innocence, availed them not. 
Behold in me the murderer of them all!” 
or this daring and effective plagiarism of Washington's 
monumental falsehood :— 
**O Sir! I cannot tell a lie,” 
or, finally, the strangely beautiful variant of it :— 
‘* A lie I may not tell.” 
This is undoubtedly great poetry, but it must have cost 
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Mr. MacCunn some trouble to set, and in fact I Seem 
to see signs of that trouble in the score. And as though 
it were not, as Elijah says in Mendelssohn’s fine oratorio, 
“enough” to have to set such tw—such great poetry, 
and find musical speech for three of the unwholesomest 
dullards to be found in the whole range of fiction, the 
opportunities of making effect which arise naturally are 
denied to Mr. MacCunn by reason of having been used 
before. For example, there is room for a powerful scene 
where Staunton breaks into the prison and tries to 
induce Effie to fly and she declines ; but it would simp! 
be the prison scene from ‘‘ Faust” with a good deal left 
out, and a good deal not done so well. If Mr. MacCunn 
had tried to do his best in the scene at Mushat’s Cairn 
(‘‘ Midnight. Distant lightning betokens the approach 
of a storm”) by weaving the dialogue into a continuous 
symphonic movement, the result would inevitably have 
reminded us of the Walkiirenritt. And so on through- 
out the opera; for the scenes open to most effective 
treatment seem to have been modelled by Mr. Bennett 
on popular scenes from other operas. But it must not 
be forgotten that the subject is crowded with difficulties 
that stand in the way of effective originality ; and if the 
directors of the Carl Rosa Company, sitting in solemn 
conclave, decided that ‘‘ Jeannie Deans ” would give Mr. 
MacCunn’s genius its fullest scope, I cannot decently 
flay the librettist for that odd decision. 

The subject, then, is an unfortunate one : the principal 
characters are bores ; the verse, though of the highest 
order, makes one inclined to laugh at the solemn 
moments ; and it remains now to consider the music, to 
observe the heights Mr. MacCunn has reached when 
circumstances were favourable, and how far he has 
stood out against circumstances when they were un- 
favourable. ‘‘ Jeannie Deans,” then, is in the best sense 
of the word a young man’s work. It has a young man’s 
best qualities—freshness, incessant vivacity, generous 
feeling, and a delicate sense of beauty ; and if it shows 
lack of sustained power, and a certain scrappiness of 
treatment, besides want of sharpness and definiteness in 
characterization, these, after all, are only a young 
man’s faults. But we must be careful not to imitate 
the fatal mistake of Mr. Ruskin and the rest of the old 
school of art critics who set down the absence of 
elaborately drawn detail in impressionist paintings as 
indications of the want of power to draw in the im- 
pressionist artists. This scrappiness of Mr. MacCunn 
may be, and undoubtedly is, sometimes merely a failure 
to get effects in the accustomed way, but it is oftener 
the result of a deliberate intention of getting an effect 
in a way that is unaccustomed. Mr. MacCunn is not, 
like Wagner or like Mozart, a musical dramatist ; he is 
a landscape painter, and an impressionist at that. It is 
not his object to trace the continuous development of cha- 
racter or the workings of human passion through three 
acts of incident to the final catastrophe : he sets out 
merely to paint a series of pictures to illustrate a story, 
and he seeks to depict them in true impressionist 
fashion, by the fewest possible and the vividest possible 
strokes, touching only salient features, and letting detail 
andaccessories go. Now, with Mr. MacCunn’sapparently 
inexhaustible flow of strikingly picturesque phrases this 
method might answer as admirably in a series of in- 
strumental pieces illustrative of some tale—say in the 
incidental music to a drama—as it answers for his 
overtures ; but whether it works out quite so happily in 
opera is another question, especially when the opera is 
‘* Jeannie Deans.”” Wagner and Weber were also pic- 
torial musicians, but they superimposed their pictures, 
so to speak, on a stream of music that swept the action 
along: each picture grows naturally, inevitably, out 
of the drama, and gives way to a fresh one when it has 
served its purpose by helping the development forward 
a stage: the pictures seem to be there to strengthen 
the course of the drama, and one cannot even think of 
the drama as existing for the sake of the pictures. In 
Mr. MacCunn’s case the contrary is true; and as the 

ictures in ‘‘ Jeannie Deans” do not increase logically 
in intensity of interest as they pass before us, we are 
bound to feel the whole opera to be somewhat scrappy, 
loose, incoherent, in structure. Then in addition to 
this defect, inherent in Mr. MacCunn’s method, there | 
are other shortcomings, accidental rather than inherent. 
For example, the prisoners’ chorus in the second act 
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starts away with an orchestral figure which might surely 
have developed into something powerful ; but suddenly 
Mr. MacCunn appears to tire of it, and he throws it 
aside without so much as considering its possibilities. 
Similarly far too little is made of that tender patch in the 
love music: it is not so much an impressionist sketch as 
the contents of a tube of colour squirted in one’s face. In 
short, the proportions, the relative masses of colour, often 
seem a little wrong. But with this my grumbling ends, 
and, accepting ‘‘ Jeannie Deans” as a series of tableaux, 
I gladly point to such exquisite songs as Effie’s in the 
prison, with its marvellously accurate imaginative pas- 
sage at ‘‘the salt wind bloweth from the sea,” and the 
divine cadence, a cadence so unobtrusive in its perfect 
loveliness that it may easily be overlooked. The cradle 
song which follows soon after is perhaps Mr. MacCunn’s 
highest achievement, for it depends for its effect 
neither on luscious harmony nor on sweet instru- 
mentation, but entirely on fidelity of phrase. There 
are passages in the opera which indicate that Mr. 
MacCunn was dominated by an emotion when he 
wrote them, rather than really express and communi- 
cate that emotion, and these passages are not always 
vocally written—for Mr. MacCunn, like most pictorial 
musicians, is inclined to think of instruments in pre- 
ference to the human voice ; but in the lyrics I have 
mentioned he is absolutely sincere, truthful, and 
genuinely vocal, and therefore expressive, communi- 
cative. The same is true of Madge Wildfire’s song, 
‘* There is a tree,” and some others, such as Deans’s 
lucid interval towards the end of the first act. Further, 
there is scarcely a passage throughout the opera that 
does not set you thinking and dreaming of the open air, 
of the loch and the mountain side, of the dark heather 
beneath and the wide bright sky above. In the settings 
of some of Mr. Bennett’s noblest lines one may be exas- 
perated by the long-drawn ineffectiveness and tedium 
of the thing ; and the humour of Dumbiedykes is as joy- 
killing as the law-court pomposity of the constable ; 
but even at his worst Mr. MacCunn is picturesque and 
vivacious. The opening of the scene before Dumbie- 
dykes’ house is pretty, and the scene in Richmond 
Park rather more than pretty ; while the Mushat’s Cairn 
episode, if it does not rise to actual grandeur, is at any 
rate wild and weird. I cannot think that ‘‘ Jeannie 
Deans ” will rank with the smallest of the great operas, 
and it seems probable to me that in later years Mr. 
MacCunn will regard it as a youthful experiment ; but 
for the present it serves to show that the composer is 
the Englishman of the greatest invention and the truest 
musical temperament whose work is at all known to 
the public. On the strength of it I would place Mr. 
MacCunn, if I had to place him at all, anywhere 
between Beethoven on the one hand, and, say, John 
Smith, Mus.Bac., on the other. He will be well advised 
to cut Mr. Bennett’s noble verse and order a libretto 
from a smaller man. Why not try Mr. Graves—not the 
Mr. Graves, but—the musical critic who, having no 
literary style of his own, is reputed to be a fair mimic 
of other critics’ styles ? 

Of the humdrum performance there is little either of 
praise or blame to be said. The one really good im- 
personation is Miss Edith Miller’s Madge Wildfire. 

j. F. R. 


DEAR HARP OF MY COUNTRY! 


‘The Colleen Bawn; or, the Brides of Garryowen.” 
Dion Boucicault’s Great Drama (sic), in three acts. 
Princess’s Theatre, 25 January, 1896. 


HAVE lived to see ‘‘ The Colleen Bawn” with real 
water in it; and perhaps I[ shall live to see it some 
day with real Irishmen in it, though I doubt if that will 
heighten its popularity much. The real water lacks 
the translucent cleanliness of the original article, and 
destroys the illusion of Eily’s drowning and Myles na 
Coppaleen’s header to a quite amazing degree ; but the 
mean of the two performers taking a call before 
e curtain, sopping wet, and bowing with a miserable 
enjoyment of the applause, is one which I shall re- 
member with a chuckle whilst life remains. 
When | imply, as above, that the Irishmen in ‘‘ The 
Colleen Bawn” are not real Irishmen, | do not mean 
for a moment to challenge the authenticity of Mr. Richard 
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Purdon, who succeeds Dion Boucicault as Myles. Nor do 
I even accuse him of demonstrating the undeniable fact 
that the worst stage Irishmen are often real Irishmen. 
What I mean is that Dion Boucicault, when he invented 
Myles, was not holding the mirror up to nature, but blar- 
neying the British public precisely as the Irish car-driver, 
when he is “cute ” enough, blarneys the English tourist. 
To an Irishman who has any sort of social conscience, the 
conception of Ireland as a romantic picture, in which the 
background is formed by the Lakes of Killarney by moon- 
light, and a round tower or so, whilst every male figure 
is ‘a broth of a bhoy,” and every female one a colleen 
in a crimson Connemara cloak, is as exasperating as 
the conception of Italy as a huge garden and art museum, 
inhabited by picturesque artists’ models, is to a sensible 
Italian. The Kerry peasant is no more a Myles na 
Coppaleen (his real name is Smith, or, at most, Ryan) 
than the real Wiltshire peasant is a Mark Tapley ; and 
as for Eily, Dolly Varden as a typical English trades- 
man’s daughter is a masterpiece of realism in compari- 
son. The occupation of the Irish peasant is mainly 
agricultural ; and I advise the reader to_ make it a 
fixed rule never to allow himself to believe in the 
alleged Arcadian virtues of the half-starved drudges 
who are sacrificed to the degrading, brutalizing, and, 
as far as I can ascertain, entirely unnecessary pursuit 
of unscientific farming. The virtues of the Irish peasant 
are the intense melancholy, the surliness of manner, the 
incapacity for happiness and self-respect that are the 
tokens of his natural unfitness for a life of wretchedness. 
His vices are the arts by which he accommodates him- 
self to his slavery—the flattery on his lips which hides 
the curse in his heart ; his pleasant readiness to settle 
disputes by ‘“‘leaving it all to your honour,” in order 
to make something out of your generosity in addition 
to exacting the utmost of his legal due from you ; his 
instinctive perception that by pleasing you he can make 
you serve him; his mendacity and mendicity ; his love 
of a stolen advantage; the superstitious fear of his 
priest and his Church which does not prevent him from 
trying to cheat both in the temporal transactions between 
them ; and the parasitism which makes him, in domestic 
service, that occasionally convenient but on the whole 
demoralizing human barnacle, the irremovable old re- 
tainer of the family. Of all the tricks which the Irish 
nation have played on the slow-witted Saxon, the most 
outrageous is the palming off on him of the imaginary 
Irishman of romance. The worst of it is, that when a 
spurious type gets into literature, it strikes the imagina- 
tions of boys and girls. They form themselves by play- 
ing up to it; and thus the unsubstantial fancies of the 
novelists and music-hall song-writers of one generation 
are apt to become the unpleasant and mischievous 
realities of the next. The obsoletely patriotic English- 
man of to-day is a most pestilent invention of this sort ; 
and ever since the formation of the German Empire, the 
German has been dramatized with such success that 
even the Emperor spends most of his time in working 
up the character. Ireland, always foremost in the 
drama, may claim the credit of having invented the 
Irishman out of nothing—invented him without the 
stimulus of empire, national independence, knowledge 
of her own history, united population, common religion, 
or two penn’orth of prestige of any sort, her very re- 
bellions having only attained eminence by giving the 
national genius for treachery an opportunity of surpass- 
ing all recorded achievements in that important derart- 
ment of revolutionary politics. Fortunately the same 
talent that enabled Ireland to lead the way in inventing 
and dramatizing national types now keeps her to the 
front in the more salutary work of picking them 
to pieces, a process which appeals to her bar- 
barous humour on the one hand, and on _ the 
other to her keen common sense and _ intelligent 
appreciation of reality. Of course it sacrifices the 
advantages which the imposture secured, as I have 
good reason to feel; for nobody can be better aware 
than I am of the convenience to an Irishman in Eng- 
land of being able, by an occasional cunning flourish 
of his nationality, to secure all the privileges of a harm- 
less lunatic without forfeiting the position of a respon- 
sible member of society. But there is a point at which 
shams become so deadly tiresome that they produce 
ungovernable nausea, and are rejected at all risks. 
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There are signs that Ireland, never very tolerant of the 
stage Irishman within her own coasts, is disaffected to 
him even in the literature by which her scribes habitually 
impose on England and America. Quite lately a London 
publisher, Mr. Arnold, sent me a novel with the sug- 
gestive title of ‘‘ Misther O’Ryan,” who turned out to 
be the traditional blend of Myles na Coppaleen, Robert 
Emmett, Daniel O’Connell, Thomas Moore, Fin 
McCoul, and Brian Boru, as compounded and imper- 
sonated by a vulgar rascal—an Irish Silas Wegg— 
whose blackguardism and irremediable worthlessness 
the writer, evidently that very rare literary bird, an 
Irish author living in Ireland, had sketched with a 
vengeful zest that was highly refreshing and, I should 
say, very wholesome just at present. Take any of 
the pictures Balzac or Maupassant have painted for us 
of the spiritual squalor of the routine of poor middle- 
class life, in which the education, the income, the 
culture of the family are three-quarters abject pretence ; 
and you will not find it more depressing and even 
appalling than those which break through the usually 
imaginative atmosphere of Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s 
reviews when the book in hand happens to touch 
Irish life. I showed my own appreciation of my native 
land in the usual Irish way by getting out of it as 
soon as I possibly could; and | cannot say that I 
have the smallest intention of settling there again as 
long as the superior attractions of St. Helena (not to 
mention London) are equally available; but since I 
cannot disguise from myself the helpless dependence of 
the British Empire on us for vital elements of talent 
and character (without us the English race would simply 
die of respectability within two generations), I am 
quite ready to help the saving work of reducing the 
sham Ireland of romance to a heap of unsightly ruins. 
When this is done, my countrymen can consider the rela- 
tive merits of building something real in the old country, 
or taking a hint from that other clever people, the 
Jews, and abandoning their Palestine to put on all the 
rest of the world as a shepherd putteth on his garment, 
beginning with English journalism and American politics 
as a convenient intermediary stage to soften the transi- 
tion from their present habits. 

These considerations, though they bear more or less 
on the performance at the Princess’s, are not absolutely 
indispensable to a reasonable enjoyment of it. I have 
always had a special respect for Mr. Richard Purdon 
because his father was Lord Mayor of Dublin when I 
was an impressionable boy ; and | am, therefore, pro- 
bably apt to overrate his talent as a comedian. Still, I 
can see that his Myles is not the inimitable Myles of 
Dion Boucicault. It is a case of the words of Mercury 
being harsh after the songs of Apollo. Boucicault had 
a charming brogue : not even the speech of the eminent 
journalist and M.P. named in a former paragraph of 
this article is more musical in sound or irresistible in 
insinuation—‘‘ sloothering” would be the right word, 
were it current here—than his. But Mr. Purdon un- 
happily did not learn to speak in Galway or Kerry. He 
bewrays the respectable Dublin citizen, whose know- 
ledge of the brogue is derived from domestic servants 
drawn chiefly from the neighbouring counties, and 
corrupted by the tongue of Dublin itself, which, like 
all crowded capitals, somehow evolves a peculiarly 
villainous accent of its own. With such opportunities 
Mr. Purdon, having a strong sense of fun, and being a 
born mimic, has no difficulty in producing a brogue ; 
but it is not a pretty one. Further, his voice, a little 
coarsened, perhaps, by many years’ vigorous exploita- 
tion in the interests of the aforesaid sense of fun, which 
seems unchastened by any very vigilant sense of 
beauty, is rougher than that of the late author. He 
has to omit the song in which Boucicault effortlessly 
persuaded us to accept the statement that ‘old Ireland 
was his country, and his name it was Molloy,” as a 
complete and satisfying afologia pro sua vita, And the 
attempt to humbug Father Tom is an obvious and 
blundering evasion instead of what it used to be—an 
artless outpouring of the innocence of a poor lad who 
had not the wit to understand what the priest was 
asking, much less tell a lie to his reverence. Boucicault 


was a coaxing, blandandhering sort of liar, to whom 
you could listen without impatience long enough to 
allow the carpenters time to set the most elaborate 
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water-scene behind the front cloth. Mr. Purdon is just 
half a trifle too grating and boisterous, though of 
course the generation which does not recollect Bouci- 
cault hardly feels this. On the other hand, Miss 
Beaumont Collins is a much better Eily than Mrs. 
Boucicault, who now plays Mrs. Cregan, used to be. 
Mrs. Boucicault was always hopelessly ladylike, and 
usually made Hardress Cregan’s complaints of her 
rusticity ridiculous by being more refined than he. 
Miss Collins speaks the part, which is really an 
engaging and almost poetic one, very prettily, and 
is always right about the feeling of it. Mr. Cock- 


-burn does nothing with Father Tom; but as the 


character happens to suit his personality, his per- 
formance passes, and is even highly praised. Mr. 
Tom Terriss does capitally for Hardress, besides being 
in earnest about his work, and so sustaining the 
reputation of his name. Miss Agnes Hewitt does 
all that can be done with the part of Anne Chute, 
an Irish edition of Lady Gay Spanker, and therefore one 
of the dreariest of Boucicault’s pet vulgarities. Miss 
Clifton as Shelah, and Messrs. Kenney and Rochelle as 
Corrigan and Danny Mann, were fully equal to the 
occasion, though Danny did not show any of 
Charles II.’s sense of the tediousness of a prolonged 
death agony. Mrs. Boucicault’s competence in the 
stagey work to which Mrs. Cregan is condemned goes 
without saying. The play, as a whole, in spite of an 
obsolete passage or two, and of the stupid mutilations 
imposed by the censorship of its day, is so far superior 
to the average modern melodrama, that I shall not be 
surprised if it repays the management handsomely for 
reviving it. 

I regret to say that the patrons of the gallery at the 
Princess's, being admitted at half the usual West End 
price, devote the saving to the purchase of sausages 
to throw at the critics. I appeal to the gentleman or 
lady who successfully aimed one at me to throw a 
cabbage next time, as I am a vegetarian, and sausages 
are wasted on me. 

I see that Mr. Charles Hudson, the Tigellinus of 
Mr. Wilson Barrett's ‘‘ Sign of the Cross,” has written 
a long letter in defence of that play against the adverse 
opinion of an eminent colleague of mine. I hope that 
his example will be followed. Not only ought actors to 
write occasionally, so as to show the critics their ideas 
of dramatic criticism ; but the critics ought to act from 
time to time, so as to show the actors their notions of 
acting. If Mr. Hudson perseveres for a few years he 
will make a fair average critic. At present he is hardly 
abreast of the times. He tries, for instance, to catch 
the fashionable tone by speaking of Ibsen’s dramas as 
unclean and indecent. That is quite out of date now : 
it belongs to the period when Mr. Hudson was distin- 
guishing himself by creating the part of Ulrik Brendel, 
in ‘* Rosmersholm.” One has to be careful about these 
little things at first ; but the trick of them soon comes. 
Go on, Mr. Hudson : go on improving us, even chasten- 
ing us: we are always willing to be instructed. 

** Michael and his Lost Angel,” the best play its 
school has given to the theatre, has been withdrawn. 
And Mr. Forbes Robertson has improved the occasion 
at the Playgoers’ Club. After eloquently paraphrasing 
an interesting circular recently issued by Miss Dorothy 
Leighton, of the Independent Theatre Society, he 
goes on to say: “I would ask dramatic authors 
to continually remind themselves that a play is not 
finished, not complete, when the last word is written 
at the desk. A play must have an audience, must 
be acted, or it is no play.” How true! There can 
be no doubt that Mr. Forbes Robertson is right ; 
that the three things necessary are the play, the 
audience, and the acting. At the Lyceum Mr. Jones 
supplied the play; and the public eagerly supplied the 
audience. There was something missing ; but why ask 
the dramatic author about it, since the deficiency did not 
occur in his department ? G. B.S. 


MONEY MATTERS, 


ONEY was very abundant throughout the week, 

} per cent. being the rate for day-to-day loans 

and } per cent. for short periods. The discount market 
was very quiet; the rate for three and four months’ 
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bills was 1 per cent. ; for six months’ it varied between 
1 and 14 per cent. The Bank rate remains at 2 per cent 
The Stock Exchange Settlement was a very easy one, 
and the demand for money was so small that it was 
almost unlendable. There was a sharp rise in many 
departments during the week, but it went too fast, with 
the result that the markets were quieter on Thursday— 
a not altogether undesirable result. Consols touched 
1084 on Wednesday, and stood on Thursday between 
1074 and 108, Colonial loans were inclined to be firm. 


Home Railways have been strong throughout the 
week, and there has been a general advance in prices. 
North-Western, North-Eastern, and Great Eastern in 
particular have shown a notable improvement. The 
traffic returns were excellent. ‘‘ Yankees” were also 
inclined to be strong and showed a general improve- 
ment of 1 to 3 points on last Saturday. ‘‘South 
Americans” were better all round. The Argentine 
traffic returns were satisfactory, and the gold premium 
has fallen to 220 per cent. Chili has, after all, 
entrusted the placing of the Treasury bills to the 
Rothschilds, with the result that the issue was a suc- 
cess. The credit of Chili is certainly good, although 
not so good as before the last revolution ; and, if the 
buyers of the above-mentioned bills are satisfied that 
44 or even 34 per cent. interest covers ‘‘ possible war 
risks” during the next twelve months, it must be 
allowed that they are easily contented. 


The Foreign Market was firm in the early part of the 
week, but was neglected later on owing to the monthly 
liquidation in Paris, which begins to-day (Friday). 
Italian Stocks are still depressed by the uncertainty 
with respect to Abyssinia. As for Spain, it appears that 
the Cuban insurrection has already involved her in an 
expenditure of about 412,000,000, and the floating debt 
now amounts to about £ 16,800,000. If the extensive 
damage to the railways and other property in Cuba be 
taken into account, it looks as if Spain will have heavy 
claims to meet. Spanish Four per Cents. have been 
steadier since the appointment of General Weyler, there 
being apparently a tendency to discount his expected 
victories. 


After the conversion in Berlin of the Five per Cent. 
Russian Loan of 1866, there will be no other Five per 
Cent. Loan left but the remnant of the old Five per 
Cent. Loan brought out bythe Rothschilds in 1822, which 
is not convertible and is quoted between 130 and 135. 
The attempts of the Russian Government to buy it up 
have not succeeded for want of sellers. The Budget 
statement for 1896 reads more like a ponderous pamphlet 
for the edification of European investors than like a 
Report addressed to the Tsar. The estimates of M. de 
Witte show a surplus of about £840,000, which, how- 
ever, is more than swallowed up by extra expenditure. 
Nevertheless, the great improvement in Russian finances 
(which M. de Witte attributes to the development of the 
protection system) is undeniable. When we recall the 
wretched bungling methods of the former Minister, 
M. de Bunge, we cannot help admiring the skill of his 
successors, the late M. Vishnegradsky and the present 
Minister, M. de Witte, in extracting gold from Berlin 
and Paris for the Russian Treasury, and restoring the 
foundations of Russian credit. 


There was very little to carry over in South African 
shares ; transactions were few, and chiefly of a profes- 
sional character. So long as the present unsettled 
state of things in the Transvaal lasts business cannot 
possibly improve, whilst, at the same time, all kinds of 
mendacious reports are daily circulated with the object 
of influencing the market. What is needed for a revival 
of confidence in the market is the speedy trial, and, we 
hope, the liberation of the leading men of Johannesburg 
by the Boers. There was a considerable rise in Rio 
Tinto shares in connexion with the improvement and 
expected further advance in the price of copper. Silver 
remains at about 303¢. As the principal galleries of one 
of the biggest mines, the ‘‘ Huanchaca” in Chili, are 
flooded and not likely to be reopened before July next, 
the production of silver must now be so much less than 
it was a year ago, and this is no doubt the true reason 
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of the steadiness of the market. By the way, the 1oofr. 
shares of the Huanchaca mine, which at one time were 
quoted at over 200 fr., are now quoted in Paris at only 
about 67 fr. 


We are informed that the Directors of the Herbert 
Gold, Limited, the prospectus of which Company was 
criticized in our issue of 18 January, have at last pro- 
ceeded to allotment. We had hoped that the manifest 
imperfections of the undertaking, as evidenced in the 
prospectus, and commented upon in these columns, 
were sufficient to have deterred the investing public 
from applying for a sufficient number of its shares. 


We understand that Messrs. H. Halford & Co., the 
outside brokers, are still energetically engaged in 
endeavouring to sell the shares of companies promoted 
by Messrs. George Ross & Co. This is a little singular 
in view of the positive assurances we received at the 
time our ‘‘ Hetty Gold Mine” articles appeared that 
there was absolutely no connexion between the two 
firms mentioned. 


Strenuous endeavours are being made to induce 
investors to purchase shares in the Humber Cycle and 
Simpson Lever Chain Companies. We do not con- 
sider that the shares of either Company named are a 
good, or even a safe, investment. 


NEW ISSUES. 


ANGLO-WESTRALIAN AND GENERAL EXPLORATION, 
LIMITED 


We referred to this ‘‘no prospectus” concern in our 
last issue. We have since been favoured with a copy of 
a puffing circular letter, which, we understand, was 
issued in connexion with this Company. The only 
portion of this document which, for the moment, 
concerns us, is the statement that the £1 shares 
of the Anglo-Westralian and General Exploration, 
Limited, ‘‘ stand at about £3 10s. in the market, and 
seem sure to rise to much higher figures in the 
near future.” If language such as this does not convey 
to the minds of investors a sufficient warning in regard 
to the objects which the promoters of companies of this 
character have in view, we do not know what will. 
When we consider that this is a Company only recently 
formed, and that the ‘‘ notice” which last week heralded 
its advent actually stated that the property which it had 
been formed to acquire had not then been taken over, 
it is worse than ridiculous to suggest that the shares 
could have attained a bona-fide market quotation of 
£3 10s. It must be remembered, too, that this is a 
Company which was promoted in the most absolute 
secrecy, and about which practically nothing is known. 
What surprises us, however, more than anything 
else in connexion with this undertaking is the fact 
that the gentlemen who appeared as brokers to this 
concern upon the ‘‘ notice” to which we have referred 
are members of the Stock Exchange. The firm in 
question is that of Messrs. Erlam-Booth & Preston, of 
4 Copthall Chambers, E.C. Weare not only astonished 
that members of the Stock Exchange should associate 
themselves with company-promotions of this descrip- 
tion, but that the Committee of the Stock Exchange 
should permit them to do so. Apart from its otherwise 
curious features, has this Anglo-Westralian and General 
Exploration, Limited, complied with the most ordinary, 
or initial, rules of the Stock Exchange ? 


VALLEY (CEYLON) TEA Company, LiMiTED. 


If there is anything to be urged in favour of the Dim- 
bula Valley (Ceylon) Tea Company, Limited, it is the 
circumstance that the now too-usual, and objectionable, 
‘* waiver ” clause finds no place in its prospectus; and 
we note, too, that particulars of the contracts which 
have been entered into appear to be fully set forth. It 
is impossible, however, for us to express a favourable 
opinion in regard to the general prospects of this Com- 
pany. The Company, having a capital of £200,000, has 
been formed to acquire six Tea Estates situated in 
Ceylon. Four of these estates, valued at £93,500, be- 
long to a Mr. James Sinclair, who is the Chairman 
this Company, and he is, apparently, to receive payment 
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for them principally in cash. The total amount to be 
paid for the six estates (and the greater part in cash) is 
£145,200. The present issue of capital being £150,000, 
this leaves but 4,4,800 cash in hand, or working capital, 
or whatever it is, for the Company. The prospectus states 
that this sum of £4,800 is for ‘‘ the general purposes of 
the Company”; but when we find further on that, quite 
contrary to the usual practice, this unfortunate Company 
has to pay ‘‘ the legal expenses, brokerage, and expenses 
attending the issue of the prospectus and allotment,” 
we feel a little in doubt as to the amount of the balance 
that will eventually be available for those ‘‘ general 
purposes.” The prospectus contains a number of 
general and indefinite statements as to the present 
condition of the tea industry, and the prospective value 
of the estates to be acquired. We cannot fail to notice, 
however, the absence of any expert opinion in regard 
to the property to be taken over. We merely find it 
**estimated” that, if the estates produce a certain 
amount of tea, the Company will derive therefrom a 
certain amount of revenue, &c. &c. Such prophetic 
ambiguities fail to convince us. We are inclined to think 
that there is too much of the ‘‘ vendor” element upon 
the board of directors of this Company, too much cash 
to be paid for the properties to be acquired, and too 
little cash provided to carry on whatever business the 
Company will get. 


Boroucu or Hastincs Loan 


It appears that Hastings is to have a harbour ; but 
it is by no means clear that, when Hastings is glorified 
in this respect, the harbour will fully realize the high 
ambitions of the ‘‘ borrowing” prospectus which pro- 
pounds the scheme. We seem to perceive the hand of 
the company-promoter in this prospectus of the Borough 
of Hastings Harbour Loan ; but it is just possible that 
we are mistaken ; it may be only Messrs. Punchard, 
McTaggart, & Co. (who, we observe, have contracted 
to construct and complete the harbour) who have lent 
a friendly hand in regard to preparing the prospectus. 
It is a singular fact that the clause relating to this 
contract was not included in the prospectus originally 
issued, a copy of which we have before us; nor did it 
appear in the first advertisements of the prospectus 
which were inserted in the daily papers. It seems to 
have been quite an afterthought upon the part of some- 
body, who wisely came to the conclusion that the 
omission of all mention of an important contract which 
involved the payment of a trifle of £145,000 was a 
rather serious omission. We are disposed to think 
that persons who tendered for the Harbour bonds upon 
the strength of the original prospectus, or the prospectus 
first advertised, will’ have ample grounds for cancelling 
their applications. We do not think there is much more 
to be said about this project. Experience has shown 
that harbours are expensive luxuries, and that they 
engulf vast sums of money, very little of which they 
give back again. But it is not for us to deny the civic 
dignitaries of Hastings their £200,000 if the investing 
public are disposed to provide that amount of money. 


Tue BamBoo QuEEN ” AND REWARD” MINEs, 
LIMITED. 

We have received the prospectus of the ‘‘ Bamboo 
Queen” and ‘‘ Reward” Mines, Limited, too late to 
admit of detailed criticism in the present issue. We 
may say, however, that this is a Company in which we 
do not advise investment. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ITALIAN PICTURES IN THE BERLIN 
MUSEUM. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 


BERLIN, 14 January, 1806. 
IR,—It was only a few days ago that I read the letter 
of ‘‘The Two Amateurs of Oxford” (published in 
your issue of 30 November) on the barbarous way of 
cleaning the pictures in the Berlin Gallery. At the 
same time, I found an answer to the article by your 
Berlin correspondent in your next number. 


I accept 
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with many thanks your offer to me to write an answer 
to these critics. 

It is, no doubt, a great mistake, as you say, to think 
that the Berlin Gallery is ‘‘the largest and most per- 
sistent buyer in Europe.” No one who knows the 
budget of the Berlin Gallery as well as that of the 
National Gallery, and, on the other hand, the extra- 
ordinary means at the disposal of each of these two 
Galleries the last twenty years, can help smiling at such 
a pretension. 

To the remark of ‘‘ The Two Oxford Amateurs ” that 
‘it must be admitted” that the pictures have almost all 
been cleaned so much as to be partially effaced, and that 
it was even lately that this happened, I can only reply that 
this can not be admitted. The pictures mentioned as ex- 
amples by the two gentlemen are a few Italian pictures : 
Botticelli’s large ‘‘ Madonna with Angels” (N. 106) ; 
the beautiful altar-piece by the same artist, representing 
the Madonna between the two St. Johns (N. 102), so 
much admired for its deep luminous tint; and the 
large altar-piece by Francesco Francia, which they 
pronounce to be very much damaged by having been 
cleaned and restored, have not been touched for many 
years, probably not since the Gallery exists. The por- 
trait of Gisze by Holbein, also mentioned amongst the 
so-called restored pictures, had been removed for some 
weeks, because an engraving of it had to be finished, 
not because it was being restored. Titian’s ‘‘ Portrait 
of himself,” however, mentioned by the ‘* Two 
Amateurs” as ‘‘ magnificent and unrestored,” was, on 
the contrary, thoroughly restored some years ago. In 
all the rooms of the Early Italian masters, which the 
“Two Amateurs” seem to take a special interest in, 
scarcely a dozen pictures have been restored, as far as I 
can remember, and that is more than twenty-five years. 
These pictures especially (a few excepted, much 
damaged by old restorations), are so well restored, 
that, like Titian’s ‘‘ Portrait of himself,” they would be 
considered to be ‘‘ beautifully preserved” by the ‘‘ Two 
Amateurs.” The “ restorer” of our Gallery, Mr. A. 
Hauser, has such a widespread reputation in England, 
that we should not have expected an attack against 
him from this side. Otherwise amateurs, such as the 
Duke of Westminster or George Salting, would cer- 
tainly not trust him with the restoration of their best 
pictures. 

In the well-meant reply to these remarks of the 
Oxford gentlemen, your Berlin correspondent is mis- 
taken about the English origin of a great many excel- 
lent pictures in our Gallery. The ‘‘Solly Collection,” 
bought by King Frederick William III. in 1821, con- 
taining a large number of old Italian pictures, as 
well as a good many other remarkable ones, was col- 
lected in Berlin, and only very few pictures of this 
collection came from England. The proprietor, Mr. 
Edward Solly, though born in England, lived in Berlin 
as a banker to the King. He bought his pictures in 
Germany, Belgium, and particularly in Italy. Amongst 
all the Italian pictures in the Berlin Gallery—the latest 
acquisitions included—there are only three or four im- 
portant ones that were bought in England. The number 
of the really important pictures of other schools bought 
in England would scarcely be much greater.—I am, 
yours sincerely, W. Bope, 

Director of the Royal Gallery, Berlin. 


I. C. S. OPEN COMPETITION. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Sir,—As I am again venturing to approach you on 
the subject of Examinations, | would begin by endea- 
vouring to propitiate the plume-tossing Mr. Wren. I 
am still smarting under the simile about the cuttlefish. 
A disputant supplied with such an armoury of shining 
weapons, as new as they are keen—veynxovijs would be 
the Greek expression—strikes terror into the heart of 
an adversary. He might hurl at me this time the bolt 
from the blue or the thin end of the wedge, or he might 
even prove something against me up to the hilt. Where 
should I be then? Having premised, therefore, that 
Mr. Wren and his London officina comprise within them 
what little perfection is left on this distracted globe, 
that Mr. Wren has made all past success problematical 
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and all future impossible, that I would rather have 
taken Quebec or written the ‘‘Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard ”—no, my rhetoric is going astray. I would 
rather say, when I think of Mr. Wren, What is man 
that I am mindful of him, or the son of man that I 
consider him? With this invocation, a kind of décp.0s 
dpvos, | venture to approach my subject. 

The open competition for the Indian Civil Service 
puts it in the power of every British subject to attain a 
prize which is the greatest ever offered to the suc- 
cessful competitor in an examination. It is very 
important for middle-class parents who happen to have 
fairly clever sons that this splendid prize should be 
awarded to those who have deserved it best, and 
it is very important for the State that it should 
be conferred on those who will best discharge the 
functions which they will be called upon to under- 
take. These are mainly administrative. They demand 
a ready man who is prepared at a moment’s notice to 
focus his intelligence on a given subject. If examina- 
tions can do anything, they can test this readiness and 
agility of intellect. But it is by v/va voce examination. 
At the Hertford or the Ireland such a form of examina- 
tion would be quite inappropriate. A with perfect 
scholarship might be surpassed by B with greater ap/omd 
and presence of mind. But when we are giving away 
magnificent prizes by examination—prizes such as no 
other nation offers—should we not recognize the fact 
that the examinations should be quite different from the 
examination for the Ireland and the Hertford? There 
you seek to find out the future Fellow, Lecturer, Editor. 
In the I.C.S. competition you desire to discover the 
most capable administrator. On the whole! believe that a 
boy who succeeds in translating a passage from Sophocles 
where another has failed is the fitter of the two for the 
appointment. But how much more undeniably has the 
youth shown his fitness who, confronted with two or 
three examiners viva voce, has succeeded in impressing 
them with a sense of his ability in putting all his goods 
in the shop window (the highest intelligence, as a rule, 
that a public servant can show), or (an even greater 
feat) in concealing that vast tract of ignorance which 
lies between man and man, and of which only the 
stupidest deny the existence. 

Having dared to say that viva voce examination is the 
one weapon that lay readiest to the hand of the Civil 
Service examiners, and having expressed my regret that 
they have thrown it away like the brand of Ajax to be 
kept in the infernal regions by Night and Hades, by 
which I understand merely examining Universities, 
I now offer one other suggestion : Why is versification 
in Greek and Latin an optional subject? It should be 
compulsory for every candidate who offers himself for 
examination in Latin or Greek. The cry against Greek 
and Latin verse is the cry of the incompetent. The 
man who travels in Sophocles like a commercial 
traveller but could not, to save his soul, or, what is 
more important to him, his salary, distinguish between 
a verse of Euripides and one of Aéschylus, keeps his 
salary because his paymasters do not know that there 
is any difference, and because they think that any one 
who says he sees a difference in style between 
Euripides and A2schylus must be an impostor. What 
we ought to know, says that very ignorant person 
‘* Tis,” is the world we live in ; which, it seems, includes 
the ground upon which we tread, but excludes the soul 
of Atschylus and of Shakspeare. It would be tedious 
to plead the case for verse composition here. Let it be 
enough to say that to write Greek or Latin verses does 
not demand the poetic spirit, inasmuch as the poetic 
thoughts are supplied in the passage to be translated, 
and the problem for the examinee is to put those 
thoughts in the form in which a Greek poet would have 

ut them. Of course the boy with a poetic taste—that 
is, the boy who naturally resorts to Keats and Coleridge 
rather than to ‘‘ Tit-Bits”’ and ‘‘ The Family Herald ”— 
will have an advantage. And should he not? That is 
the very boy whom we want, the boy who at least has 
an ambition to imitate the great writers who have (or 
ought to have) fired his mind. There should be no 
alternative. If a boy has not sufficiently admired Virgil 
or Sophocles to try to imitate him, let him suffer from 
his lack of that aspiring blood. If he is hopelessly 
unintelligent, let him take to the physical sciences. 
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But it is ridiculous to allow him to redeem his want of 
sympathy with classics by showing a sort of knowledge 
of one of the poorest of the physical sciences—I mean 
comparative philology. In mathematics there is a course 
for those who tread the humbler paths of science, and 
another for those whose aptitudes enable them to go 
higher. Let there be elementary classics and higher 
classics ; and let the latter course include verse compo- 
sition. In Greek, verse is almost a different language 
from prose ; and why should a youth be deprived of the 
advantage of showing that he has entered into the 
spirit of Sophocles as he has entered into the spirit of 
Thucydides ? 
R. Y. TyRRELL. 


MUNICIPALIZATION v. NATIONALIZATION. 


To the Editor of the SatrurpAy REVIEW. 


EAR Sir,—I have read with much interest your 
article under this heading, and fully appreciate 
the force with which it presents some of the points in 
conflict between centralization and local autonomy. 
But by coupling Mr. Albert Shaw’s book, ‘‘ Municipal 
Government in Great Britain,” with my own ‘ Munici- 
palities at Work,” your reviewer has probably done 
some injustice to both. Certainly, he has credited me 
with statements and opinions for which Mr. Shaw alotie 
is responsible. For instance :— 

‘Messrs. Dolman and Shaw instance Liverpool's con- 
trol of docks, Bradford’s control of water..... as 
examples of municipal enterprise which London might 
well follow.” 

In point of fact, I purposely refrained from discussing 
the share which the Liverpool Corporation has had in 
the management of the Liverpool docks. I say the 
share; for, although your reviewer does not seem to be 
aware of it, the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board now 
consists chiefly of the representatives of those (in all 
parts of the country) who have to pay dock dues, there 
being also four nominees of the Government. 

As regards the general question of the danger of 
municipalization to national interests, has not your 
reviewer overlooked the fact that all such important 
projects as the bringing of Manchester’s water from 
Thirlmere have first to receive the sanction of the repre- 
sentatives of the nation in Parliament assembled ?— 
Yours very truly, FREDERICK DOLMAN. 

London: 6 January, 1895. 


[Mr. Dolman is ingenious in trying to evade the real 
meaning of our criticism. We said that :—‘‘ Messrs. 
Dolman and Shaw instance Liverpool’s control of docks, 
Bradford’s control of water, Birmingham’s control of 
gas, and Glasgow’s control of tramways as successful 
examples of municipal enterprise which London might 
well follow.” This sentence is perfectly accurate, as one 
or other of them instance all these undertakings as 
successful municipal enterprises. Our readers might 
suppose from Mr. Dolman’s letter that he had carefully 
distinguished the true limits between municipalization 
and nationalization. His book does nothing of the 
kind ; it was, indeed, from his book that we cited the 
remarkably futile statement as to the advantages of the 
Manchester Ship Canal. Mr. Dolman does not, how- 
ever, seem to us perfectly straightforward when he says 
that the Liverpool Docks are controlled by a Board, 
‘* which consists chiefly of the representatives of those 
who have to pay dock dues.” He forgets to mention 
the close relation between the Corporation and the 
Board. He further shuffles out of the question of 
national as distinguished from municipal management 
when he talks of municipal schemes having “‘ to receive 
the sanction of the representatives of the nation in 
Parliament assembled.” Practically any charter receives 
the tacit sanction of these representatives, but this does 
not save the nation from the bitter experience of learn- 
ing that Parliamentary sanction is not synonymous with 
effective national management. Uganda and Rhodesia 
have taught us that lesson. However, we are glad to 
learn that Mr. Dolman does not approve the London 
Progressive Platform, and accordingly the London 
Radical Union will have a reason—not perhaps ours— 
for preferring Mr. Shaw’s ‘‘ Municipal Government” to 
Mr. Dolman’s ‘‘ Municipalities at Work.” —Ep. S. R.] 
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REVIEWS. 


IN HAUNTS OF WILD GAME. 


‘In Haunts of Wild Game.” By Frederick Vaughan 
Kirby, F.Z.S. With numerous Illustrations by 
C. Whymper and a Map. Edinburgh and London : 
W. Blackwood & Sons. 1896. 


R. KIRBY’S game preserve, the Kahlomba- 
Libombo hunting-veldt, is merely a strip of 
land in the Eastern Transvaal, a region some seventy 
miles wide, which lies between the lofty Kahlomba and 
the insignificant Libombo range. This game preserve 
consists of krantz and kloof and bush-veldt country, 
and is splendidly watered throughout. The variety and 
amount of the game will be a surprise to most readers, 
and it is well if Mr. Kirby’s book does not send an in- 
vasion of ‘‘ gunners,” as distinguished from sportsmen, 
to thin out the numerous wild animals to be found there. 
For the region lies not one hundred miles from Delagoa 
Bay, and close to a centre like Barberton, one sees on 
Mr. Kirby’s excellent map such attractive information 
mingled with the names of stream and hill as ‘‘ Lions 
very numerous,” ‘Black Rhino,” ‘ Giraffe,” and 
so on. 

Mr. Kirby had companions in his shooting expeditions, 
which began with a stay at the kraal of a Swazi Jn- 
duna in 1884. He acknowledges his obligations to the 
Swazi ‘‘ boys,” and especially to Muntumuni and to 
two brave native hunters, May and Stuurman, who 
died of smallpox in the Nyassa country. Nor does 
he forget his big hunting horse ‘‘ Moscow,” whose 
pluck in facing dangerous game, and bottom in following 
giraffe or antelope, made him invaluable. His powerful 
hound ‘‘ Rover” deservedly comes in for his share of 
credit in many a dangerous tussle with big game. A 
dog that would bring a wounded lion to bay, and 
was not afraid to tackle by himself a leopard or a 
wild boar, must indeed have been a treasure. 

The book is divided into two parts, ‘‘ Krantz and 
Kloof” and ‘‘ The Bush-veldt,” which are again sub- 
divided into chapters dealing each chiefly, though not 
solely, with the pursuit of one kind of game. The two 
principal divisions are prefaced by an admirable general 
introduction to the hunting-veldt with which Mr. 
Kirby’s book deals. The scenery, the flora, the vegeta- 
tion, the distribution of the game are lucidly described. 
And it will certainly be news to sportsmen in this 
country that at a point so near to Barberton as the 
Matamiri bush, on the Sabi river, the rhinoceros was 
seen by the author as late as 1895; as will also the 
fact that elephants still exist in the thick bush on 
the Libombo slopes. In the Low Country are also to 
be found buffalo and hippopotami, while the giraffe, 
ostrich, and zebra are still plentiful, and lions are 
numerous everywhere in the neighbourhood of the 
rivers. The first part of the book records Mr. Kirby’s 
experiences in the pursuit of game in the hills 
and foothills, the second the pursuit of the larger 
fauna of the ‘‘ bush-veldt,” ‘‘ hunting-veldt,” or Low 
Country, as it is variously termed. The appendices 
contain a full and accurate account of the fauna of the 
Kahlomba-Libombo hunting-veldt ; to which are added 
some useful practical notes on the formation and pro- 
nunciation of native words in the Swazi language— 
the language understood, if not spoken, throughout the 
district described. The book is, in fact, not only a very 
full and vivid account of a thorough sportsman’s adven- 
tures with African wild game, but also a complete 
guide to the district in question ; while the chapter on 
the choice of rifles is exhaustive, and eminently fair and 

ractical. His experience corroborates that of Sir 

amuel Baker, that a big-bore rifle is superior to a 
small-bore for the biggest game, elephant, rhinoceros, 
and buffalo ; although for the soft-skinned carnivore he 
has found the Gibbs-Metford thoroughly satisfactory. 
‘* A *461 Metford is perhaps as perfect a weapon for 
lion-shooting as one can desire.” He has a modified 


belief in the hollow bullet, but would have very little 
hollow and a heavy butt. 

And now we may turn from Mr. Kirby’s technical pages 
and pages of information to the fascinating descrip- 
tions of sport which form the great mass of the volume. 
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Mr. Kirby is a sportsman as distinguished from a mere 
indiscriminate gunner, whose one object is to top the 
record of kills, and who shoots everything he meets, 
female as well as male, with absolute impartiality. Mr. 
Kirby, on the contrary, picked out his specimens, and 
found his enjoyment in the woodcraft necessary to brin, 
them to bag, and in the desperate encounters wit 
dangerous game, from which only courage and resource 
could bring him out a victor. In this liking for down- 
right hand-to-hand fighting he reminds us of the greatest 
sportsman of our time, the late Sir Samuel Baker. 
What Sir Samuel really enjoyed was a tussle with wild 
beasts in which his great strength and courage, as well 
as his skill, were tried to the uttermost. Thus he hunted 
wild-boar with dogs, and ran in on them at bay, and 
killed them with the great hunting-knife still to be seen 
at Sandford Orleigh. Thus he delighted in trying feats 
like that of the decapitation of a charging young rhino- 
ceros with an Arab sword, a feat which to any one else 
but himself would have been impossible. Something of 
the old adventurous Berserk nature made him find in 
these duels unique satisfaction. Mr. Kirby emulates, 
of course at a very long distance, the achievements of 
the great hunter. Shooting pigs with the rifle seemed 
to him tame work, and assegai in hand he ran in on the 
tough old boars, when his dogs had brought them to bay, 
and invariably the boar, like the monster of Calydon, 
made a good fight, and died game. This killing of 
bush-pig with a stabbing assegai was the delight of the 
Swazi boys who were in Mr. Kirby’s service or joined 
him for the chase, and their pluck was what one might 
expect from men of the Zulu race. 

Mr. Kirby devotes many pages to the African hill 
leopard, of whose great daring he has a high opinion. 
Again and again he was charged by leopards, and 
finally a wounded leopardess caught him—his cartridges, 
loaded in the Transvaal, having missed fire—and mauled 
him severely. The situation as the leopardess advanced 
on him, and missfire followed missfire, is graphically 
described. Luckily he had an assegai in his hand, 
and this enabled him to make some defence. Cold 
water, carbolic oil, and a good constitution helped 
him ; but it was near two months before he was about 
again. 

Si n the ‘‘ bush-veldt,” or Low Country, the cream of the 
sport was with sable antelopes, giraffes, and, above all, 
with lions, to whom Mr. Kirby, regarding them as the 
kings of beasts, devotes five chapters. Among points that 
deserve notice is the frequency with which Mr. Kirby met 
antelopes or zebras severely wounded by lion or leopard, 
sufferers which it was certainly a mercy to put out of 
pain. One good thing about genuine sport is this—that 
the true sportsman never leaves the spoor of a wounded 
animal while there is any hope of killing it, and that 
the paralysing effect of a bullet must cause very slight 
pain compared to the tearing and rending of the flesh 
when a wild beast seizes its prey. And this leads us to 
one of Mr. Kirby’s best characteristics—one in which he 
excels any living writer on sport with whom we are 
acquainted. He sympathizes with his quarry, he has 
imagination enough to put himself to some extent in 
the place of the hunted animals. And so, after an 
ecstasy of admiration for some fine sable antelope at 
the beginning of a run, he thus soliloquizes after a 
successful finish :—‘‘ Yes, the trophies are ours; but 
what a price we have paid for them! Did their owners 
deserve such a fate?” But the game has only to get 
on foot next day for our sportsman to forget his 
regrets and sympathy, and repeat the misdeed, with 
all the delight in sport of one of the plucky Swazi 
savages who followed him. So strangely does modern 
man hark back to ancestors who lived by the chase 
alone. 

It is, however, when Mr. Kirby comes to the hunting 
of the giraffe that his conscience does really prick him 
deeply. ‘‘ A very great difference of opinion exists,” he 
tells us, ‘‘ among sportsmen as to whether giraffe-hunting 
is a pursuit that can be indulged in with a clear con- 
science..... Certainly one can scarcely consider it an 
elevating form of sport—for it calls forth neither ex- 
treme courage nor extraordinary skill on the part of the 
hunter. Practically speaking, if he has a good horse 
which he can stick to and can hit a haystack there is 
not the slightest reason why he should not count his 
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slain giraffe by the score.” Again, after some sophisms 
in excuse of giraffe-shooting, he adds, ‘‘It is certain 
that all the interest of the sport is centred in the run, for 
when once the giraffe is brought to a stand, nothing but 
honest pity can be felt for its beautiful stately helpless- 
ness ”—‘‘ the only question is whether the feeling of 
pity for its resultant death does not outweigh the pre- 
vious short-lived pleasure (é.¢. of the gallop in pursuit).” 
After a desperate gallop, in which his good horse and 
himself were very nearly smashed on bad ground, he 
got up to a'giant bull giraffe which he had already 
wounded. ‘‘ But, poor brute! I can tell by the sway- 
ing neck, the trembling knees, and the slackly-hanging 
tail that his end is near. Through no fault of his, 
driven from that happy valley where he had wished to 
live in harmless quiet, it was hard thus to be chased to a 
cruel death merely to gratify my love of sport. Think 
you that if at that moment I could have given him his 
life batk the last fatal shot would ever have been fired ? 
. « -« And only four minutes before I had been so 
eager for his death that I ran a risk of meeting mine 
in compassing it.” No remarks of ours could be half 
as effective as the observations of this successful giraffe- 
hunter over his harmless victims. 

Mr. Kirby’s chief achievements, his most thrilling 
experiences, were undoubtedly with lions. After a 
large and varied experience, he votes for the lion as 
the sportsman’s chiefest prize, ranking it in front even 
of elephant, rhinoceros, and buffalo. A night with 
lions in the bush is, by Mr. Kirby’s account, an 
exciting experience. Sitting in a thorn bush on a 
stool lashed six feet from the ground, Mr. Kirby 
waited, armed with his Metford rifle. He was only 
thirty feet from the kill to which it was expected the 
lions would return. It was a dark night; but not until 
nearly midnight did two lions make their appearance. 
** Perched upon a camp-stool, six feet from the ground, 
and only about thirty feet away from where a pair of 
those uncanny monsters are ripping, tearing, grinding, 
and crunching.” Darkness, solitude, and inaction 
intensify nervous excitement, and Mr. Kirby’s sensations 
are not difficult to realize. The night was too dark to 
shoot with any accuracy ; so Mr. Kirby waited. ‘‘ They 
had been feeding for about an hour when some slight 
movement on my part attracted their attention; they 
looked up at me, and their glowing eyes caught the re- 
flection from the starry sky, and showed up very plainly. 
Thus they watched for I dare say a quarter of an hour, 
neither of them moving or uttering a sound. Then one 
rose with a deep ‘goom,’ advanced a pace or two, and 
again stood looking up, while with beating heart and 
levelled rifle I watched him closely ; but he turned to- 
wards the kill again.” The lion went away, and the 
lioness at last got up and stood in front of the bush, 
her eyes gleaming like living fire. Then she went silently 
round to the back of the bush. The hunter on his stool 
with his back to the brute dared not stir, watching for 
the next move. Finally he got a shot at her as she passed. 
And ‘‘a hoarse roar which at that short distance was 
positively freezing in its intensity of rage, and a pro- 
longed scuffle, follow the shot, and then she dragged 
herself away.” 

But this was not Mr. Kirby’s supreme experience of 
lions at night. On one occasion a troop of no fewer than 
ten lions and lionesses came to the kill close to which 
he was ambushed. By this time he had seen the 
wisdom of using a double-barrel rifle at night, and was 
armed with a Westley-Richards, throwing a_ 1}-oz. 
ball. Certainly the position was a little awkward ; 
but Mr. Kirby’s nerves had become hardened, and 
he declares that the first nervous surprise was quickly 
dissipated by a feeling of admiration and wondering 
awe. Here the deep-voiced kings and queens of the 
forest tread the grass, ‘‘ great, active, powerful brutes, 
free and untrammelled, their splendid leader standing 
well to the front, with dark tangled mane—to which 
cling twigs of wait-a-bit thorn—sweeping the grass- 
tops... . There the large-limbed lionesses, wanting 
the serene look of their lord—a typical savage each 
one—glaring around with great watchful eyes, change- 
ful in colour as the many-hued opal, and licking their 
paws in anticipation of the coming feast.” The large 
black-maned lion had from the first noticed something 
different in the appearance of the place, and was evi- 


dently suspicious. The others began to eat. Here 
were nine lions, the furthest sixty yards away, the 
nearest a dozen yards. It was a great temptation to 
shoot as many as possible; but our hunter was not to be 
drawn into such an act; he selected the two black-maned 
lions, and waited till both were within range. At last his 
presence was discovered by one of the lions, which stole 
round his scherm. ‘‘ His whole demeanour changed in- 
stantly. His eyes glared, his ears were depressed ; he 
snarled threateningly. . .. . He dropped into a crouch- 
ing attitude in the grass facing me, within a few paces. 
The lionesses stood watching the scherm. The old 
black-maned lion advanced uttering deep, low growls. 
It was now or never. I got a quick sight, and the next 
instant fired. The old lion dropped in his tracks. 
Dimly through the smoke I saw the yellow lion in front 
of me spring to his feet, holding his head low, his 
basilisk eyes glaring into mine, and his tail jerking up 
stiff and straight. I believe he would have been into 
the scherm next instant, but I was quite cool, and gave 
him the left barrel instantly. Down he went, rolled 
over, and fell dead.” Reloading promptly, after another 
shot at the black-maned lion, he turned to the rest of 
the troop. Then a lioness with a cub winded him, and 
the lioness promptly charged, only to be hit fair in the 
shoulder and turned by the heavy bullet. Afterwards he 
crept out of the scherm, and shot the wounded lion as 
he rose to his feet. Then he went back to his 
post and fell asleep, only to awake to find the big 
black-maned lion and two lionesses at work on the 
giraffe’s carcase again. Unfortunately, he tried a 
blue light, and missed the big lion with both barrels. 
Thus ended the most eventful night—as we can 
well believe—ever experienced by Mr. Kirby, an 
adventure surpassing any recorded adventure with 
lions of Mr. Selous. Mr. Kirby is inferior to Mr. 
Selous as a naturalist, but superior as a writer. 

His book is copiously illustrated by Mr. C. 
Whymper, whose spirited and realistic drawings 
successfully reinforce the graphic and striking letter- 
press. 


A COMMENTARY ON TENNYSON. 


‘* A Handbook to the Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson.” 
By Morton Luce. London: George Bell & Sons. 


1895. 


Ts ambition of Mr. Morton Luce is plainly to do 
for Tennyson what Mrs. Sutherland Orr has done so 
admirably for Browning—to furnish a handbook which 
shall be as indispensable to readers of ‘‘ In Memoriam ” 
and of the ‘‘ Idylls ” as Mrs. Orr’s handbook is to readers 
of ‘‘ La Saisiaz” and the “‘ Ring and the Book.” The 
idea is an excellent one, and as ‘‘ In Memoriam ” and 
the ‘‘ Idylls” probably number a thousand readers for 
every hundred who grapple with ‘‘ La Saisiaz” and 
the ‘‘ Ring and the Book,” Mr. Morton Luce, assuming 
the indispensableness of his Commentary, ought to be 
on the high road to fortune. But Mr. Luce labours 
under three great disadvantages. In the first place, 
he had, unlike Mrs. Orr, no assistance from the master 
himself ; in the second place, he has the misfortune to 
be dealing with a poet who, unlike Browning, seldom 
needs an interpreter, so far at least as expression is 
concerned ; and, in the third place, he is singularly— 
nay, deplorably—deficient in the chief requisites of a 
good commentator—tact, judgment, method. In pre- 
paring a work of this kind, the first question which the 
author should have settled for himself was its scope and 
purport, the class of readers to which it was intended 
to appeal, the sort of guidance which it was designed 
to give. It is plain that Mr. Luce has asked himself 
none of these questions, and the consequence is that 
this handbook cannot possibly satisfy any conceivable 
class of Tennyson’s readers. Those readers may, per- 
haps, be roughly divided into three classes. Tennyson 
is a classic who has now taken his place with other 
great English classics as a subject of study in educa- 
tional institutes, and a very large section of his readers 
are students. What they require are introductions to 
poems the point and meaning of which depend on 
preliminary knowledge not likely to be possessed by 
junior, or even general, readers, such as ‘‘ CEnone,” 
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Lotos Eaters,” ‘‘ Tithonus,” ‘‘ Tiresias ”—notes 
on unfamiliar or recondite allusions, on obsolete words, 
on classical idioms—and, above all, on those subtleties 
and auances of turn and expression in which Tennyson 
abounds. In the case of a poet like Tennyson much of 
his power and charm consists not more on what is 
directly expressed than on what is suggested—now alle- 
gorically in symbol, now suggestively in innuendo and 
hint—and it is here that a commentator may be of 
immense service to students of the class to which we 
are referring. Next comes the general reader, who has 
no fear of examination before his eyes, but whose sole 
object is to enjoy the poet. Now, in nine cases out of 
ten, it is doing the general reader no injustice to say 
that the sort of guidance needed by ‘‘ students” will 
neither be superfluous nor unwelcome to him. Cer- 
tainly the more we understand a poet, even in minutia, 
provided that these minutiz are not of the kind which 
delight pedants, the more we shall enjoy him. The 
general reader may glide over such passages as : 
** Before the crimson-circl’d star 
Had fallen into her father’s grave,” 


or 
The live North 
Red pulsing up thro’ Alioth and Alcor,” 
or 
** In letters like to those the vexillary ° 


Hath left crag-carven o’er the streaming Gelt— ” 

may glide over them and find his enjoyment of the 

etry unimpaired by not understanding them, but no 
intelligent reader would be ungrateful for an explana- 
tion. He may be less anxious for guidance in what 
may be called the trivial technicalities of Tenny- 
sonian study; but he cannot fail to expect a com- 
mentator to assist him in understanding the broader 
aspects of that study, the poet’s relation to theology, to 
metaphysics, to ethics, to politics. To most readers 
commentary on such poems as ‘‘ The Ancient Sage,” 
“* The Higher Pantheism,” the fragment, ‘‘ Flower in 
the Crannied Wall,” and ‘‘ De Profundis ” could not but 
be most acceptable and even necessary. Again, succinct 
historical introductions are absolutely indispensable to 
such poems as “Sir John Oldcastle,” ‘‘ Saint Simeon 
Stylites,” and ‘‘ Columbus.” The third class of readers 
who would naturally turn to a handbook of this kind 
may be described as professed scholars, those who do 
not require the sort of information to which we have 
referred, but who are interested in the more curious and 
recondite aspects of Tennysonian study. What they 
would look for would be the history of the text of the 
poems ; the variations, or at least the important varia- 
tions, in the several editions of each ; they would ex- 
pect, too, acareful account of the sources of each poem, 
particularly of the larger poems, more particularly of 
the ‘‘ Idylls ” and of the poet’s treatment of his materials 
—in a word, all such information as we expect from the 
specialist. 

A really good handbook—such a handbook as there 
are now ample materials for compiling—ought to meet 
the needs of each of these three classes of readers. But, 
as Mr. Luce has evidently set to work without forming 
any clear conception, or, to speak more accurately, any 
conception at all, of what either the student or the 
general reader or the specialist requires, so far from 
satisfying all, he will most certainly satisfy none. He 
tells us in his preface that his main object has been ‘‘ to 
stimulate the higher emotion and to cultivate the finer 
imagination of the student.” Now Mr. Luce may rest 
assured that where the ‘‘higher emotion” exists in a 
reader of Tennyson, if it is not stimulated by the poetry 
it is not likely to be stimulated by a handbook to the 
poetry, and that the finer imagination may, in the com- 

y of the poet, be safely left to take care of itself. 
his odd notion of the functions of a handbook no 
doubt partly explains the chaotic character of Mr. 
Luce’s volume, which appears to have been produced, in 
Carlyle’s phrase, by the simple and familiar process of 
tilting the cart. Its method begins and ends with the 
prefix of Roman numerals to the chapters and of Arabic 
numerals to the several poems—the rest is fortune. How 
Mr. Luce will deal with a poem, whether he will analyse 
it, or give us his general impressions of it, whether his 
criticism will be philosophical, or «esthetic, or ethic, or 
political, whether he will enlarge on its bibliography 
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or its style, its sentiment or its teaching, its relation to 
natural science or its relation to social science, appears 
to depend, not as we should suppose on the poem itself, 
but on Mr. Luce’s mood or commonplace book. Mr. 
Luce’s statements are sometimes as extraordinary as 
his omissions. What are we to think of a commentator 
who can write thus of ‘‘ In Memoriam” ?—‘‘ The poems 
have no common element of form, they are absolutely 
irregular sections, there is no unity within their variety,” 
adding that they are best described in the poet’s own 
words as— 
** Short swallow flights of song that dip 
Their wings in tears and skim away.” 

It is true that ‘‘In Memoriam” appears to have been 

composed in as fragmentary a way as the “ Idylls of 
the King,” but to say that there is no unity in it is 
totally to misunderstand and misrepresent the whole 
work. Nothing can be clearer than the cycles into 
which it falls, nothing can be more plainly indicated 
than the stages of its evolution, nothing can be more 
unmistakable than its scope and purport. Nor is Mr. 
Luce more successful in his commentary on the ‘* Idylls 
of the King.” In the first place he completely ignores 
the allegory, both generally in relation to the work as a 
whole and particularly in relation to the ‘‘Idylls” as 
separate poems, naively observing, however, that we 
‘*have Tennyson’s most explicit avowal of allegory,” 
but that ‘‘ it is perhaps a pity that the poet turned com- 
mentator in this way.” How, consequently, such poems 
as ‘‘ Gareth and Lynette” and the ‘‘ Holy Grail,” where 
allegory is of the very essence of the work, fare in his 
hands, may be imagined. Of the sources of the ‘‘ Idylls,” 
of their ethical and spiritual significance, of the poet’s 
method of moulding his material, of the symbolism of 
the scenery, and the like, he gives no account. Nor 
does he throw any light on obscure or difficult passages. 
In his commentary on the ‘‘ Princess,” where the 
subtlety of the touches and the elaborate delicacy of the 
art, as well as the wealth of historical and scientific 
allusion, make a commentator’s guidance particularly 
helpful, he seldom seems to see the points; thus, 
though he gives us a ‘‘ lesson from the lyrics,” he omits 
to notice their exquisite propriety and bearing on the 
design and evolution of the work. It is the same with 
the commentaries on such poems as ‘‘ The Palace of 
Art,” The Two Voices,” GEnone,” ‘‘ Enoch Arden,” 
‘*Lucretius.” Mr. Luce never seems to know where 
a commentator should be silent, where he should be 
terse, and where he may with propriety give himself the 
rein. 
There is much in Mr. Luce’s book which is admi- 
rable—such are his critical analysis of ‘‘ Maud,” his 
chapter on the characteristics of Tennyson, particularly 
the portion treating of Tennyson’s religion, his com- 
mentary on the ‘‘ Higher Pantheism ” and on the poet’s 
relation to the doctrine of anamnesis. From his critical 
judgments we find ourselves frequently dissenting ; and 
though he is no doubt perfectly justified in deducing 
what he has deduced about Tennyson’s religion, he cer- 
tainly ought to have pointed out that the predominating 
note in Tennyson’s best and most characteristic poetry 
is the Christian note. Mr. Luce’s persistent reticence 
on this point, and on the ethical and spiritual teaching 
generally of Tennyson’s poetry, very much impairs 
the value of his commentaries. Thus he misses en- 
tirely the point of the ‘Two Voices” and of ** Lucre- 
tius,” and in a measure of ‘‘CEnone.” He would do 
well, too, to avoid such assertions as the following I 
‘‘ Higher love scarcely ever existed in ancient times, 
say among the Greeks and Latins.” Has Mr. Luce 
never read the Odyssey or the story of Abradatas and 
Pantheia in the ‘‘ Cyropzdia,” or the account of Ischo- 
machus and his young wife in the ‘* GEconomics ” of 
Xenophon, or the last elegy in Propertius, the Epistles 
of the Younger Pliny and Seneca, Martial’s Epigrams, 
or the “‘Silve” of Statius? We must not base 
generalizations of this kind on the Greek and Roman 
erotic poetry. 

We have directed special attention to Mr. Luce’s 
book because a good practical handbook to Tennyson 
is certainly a desideratum. If Mr. Luce could only be 
prevailed on to recast his work, to reconsider some of 
his statements, to prune away irrelevances and super- 
fluities, and to substitute tersely and pertinently the 
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sort of information which those who consult handbooks 
naturally expect to find, he would probably have no 
reason to regret his trouble. We cannot but add in con- 
clusion that we are somewhat surprised that Mr. Luce 
should not have acknowledged his indebtedness, for it 
is plainly considerable, to Messrs. Macmillan’s admirably 
edited editions of Tennyson’s ‘‘ Select Poems,” of the 
**Tdylls,” of the ‘‘ Princess,” and of ‘‘ Enoch Arden” 
and ‘‘ Aylmer’s Field,” editions which ought to be in 
the hands of all serious readers of the poet, and which 
we are glad to have this opportunity of recommending 
to their notice. 


RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS. 


** Russian Politics.” By Herbert M. Thompson, M.A. 
London : T. Fisher Unwin. 1895. 

‘King Stork and King Log: a Study of Modern 
Russia.” By Stepniak. London: Downey & Co. 
1895. 

WE may group these books together because they 

are decidedly upon the same lines: they are written 

Py ardent supporters of the so-called Society of the 

riends of Russian Freedom. Mr. Thompson has pro- 
duced the more ambitious work ; he goes a great deal 
into the ethnology and philology of the races of the 

Russian Empire, and describes at some length its 

litical institutions. But in these respects his book 

is little more than a condensation of the labours of 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu, to whom, indeed, he frequently 
refers. As the work of the eminent French scholar 
extends to three thick octavos, many readers will, no 
doubt, be glad to have so convenient an abridgment. 
The latter chapters are devoted to an exposition of the 
theories of the Friends of Russian Freedom, who, we 
believe, have a special newspaper for the promulgation 
of their opinions. In this portion of his book our author 
follows mainly in the track of Messrs. Stepniak and 
Volkhovsky. Thus Mr. Thompson’s book is not an 
original one, but it is certainly very readable. Much 
of its contents has also been before the British public 
in the writings of Messrs. Kennan, Harold Frederic, 
and others. Each page has its citations. Here and 
there we wish the author had been a little more accurate 
in his spelling. Thus he should not call Nechaev 
** Nachaev,” nor Belinski ‘‘ Bilinski.” There is hardly 
anything in Russia which suits Mr. Thompson; he is 
for making almost a clean sweep of her institutions, 
whether religious or political. We need not, however, 
delay long over his book, in which he reminds us of 
the gentleman who cried out as his full profession of 
faith, ‘‘I say ditto to Mr. Burke.” We hurry to the 
more stimulating pages of Mr. Stepniak, who has in- 
spired him. 

This second book on our list goes even further than 
Mr. Thompson’s, if it be possible. Its unfortunate 
author, as we all know from the newspapers, was 
recently killed while sauntering carelessly over a rail- 
way crossing. Such was the end of the vigorous writer 
who went under the xom de guerre of Stepniak—v.e. the 
man of the steppe—but whose real name was Krach- 
kovski. In July 1878 Stepniak stabbed to death in 
broad daylight, at St. Petersburg, General Mezentzev, 
and managed to escape by means of a drozhki which 
was in readiness, somewhat in the same way as did the 
murderers of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke. 
He ultimately got to the frontier undetected, and 
passed the rest of his days in exile. The writings of so 
vehement a partisan (to use a mild expression) were 
not likely to be gentle in tone; and, accordingly, 
Stepniak became a vigorous advocate of extreme 
Nihilistic theories. In this his last diatribe against the 
Russian Government his tone has not become milder, 
although he seems to think it half possible that some 
good may come out of Nicholas II. The object of his 
present hatred is Alexander III., and he even boldly 
declares (vol. i. p. 15) that no man, living or dead, has 
done Russia so much harm as this monarch. Surely 
this is making too much of the unimportant reign of 
this weak, if somewhat reactionary, man. He even 
reviles him with having been the ‘‘ Tzar muzhik,” a 
combination which one would have thought would have 


been rather a feather in Alexander’s cap in the eyes of a 
Socialist. 
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A great many of the stories told about the tricks and 
corruption of officials in these volumes are trivial in 
themselves. Nor can we easily ascertain how much 
evidence there is to support them. ‘‘ It is said,” ‘‘ it is 
commonly reported,” and similar expressions constantly 
occur, but really these stories mean absolutely nothing 
unless they can be corroborated. The same remarks 
apply to the ‘accounts of Siberian prisons; many of 
which, we must remember, have been denied by De 
Windt and others. If we do not allow ourselves to be 
blinded by our author’s invariable attempt to minimize 
the crimes of his heroes and heroines, we can see that 
many of their doings were such as the laws of no 
civilized country could tolerate. We may say pretty 
much the same about the Socialistic opinions of the 
Stundists. We do not believe that they have been 
attacked bythe Russians on religious grounds. Again, 
our author speaks of Dostoievski and his fellow-con- 
spirators as having been sent to Siberia for the sole 
reason that they had read some books of a revolutionary 
character. He says nothing of the banquet at which 
these infatuated young men drank destruction to the 
Government. 

No doubt Russian methods of rule could be improved 
in many ways. No man in England, be he Liberal or 
Consexvative, will feel inclined to deny this ; but it is 
difficult to see how moral progress is to be effected at a 
stroke, even though those members of the army, whom 
our late author boasts of having corrupted, are ready 
(ii. 122) to lay one of the palaces of St. Petersburg in 
ashes. There is no mistaking that the tone of a baffled 
Nihilist characterizes the whole book, though as a matter 
of fact Stepniak posed to his English admirers as a mere 
constitutionalist. Thus, surely, he speaks plainly enough 
when he tells with obvious regret of ‘‘ that unsuccessful 
pistol-shot of April 4,1866 ” (i. 73). Sophia Petrovskaia, 
one of the murderers of the unfortunate Alexander II., 
is clearly a heroine with our author, as when he says 
(ii. 79), ‘‘ By the noble courage, simplicity, and bound- 
less devotion to their country revealed in them, these 
letters [of Bernstein, Hausmann, and Zotoff] can be 
placed by the side of Sophia Petrovskaia’s fare- 
well to her mother.” In the same spirit (ii. 143) 
we have a very sympathetic account of several attempts 
with dynamite. Observe how approvingly he narrates 
the following :—‘‘In 1887 an attempt was made to 
blow up the Tzar with dynamite bombs on the anni- 
versary of the death of Alexander II., when the Tzar 
goes invariably to a funeral mass at the cathedral of 
SS. Peter and Paul. Zhough adly conceived [the italics 
are ours], the bombs being made in the shape of books 
which the conspirators held under their armpits, the 
attempt failed. The missiles were so badly manu- 
factured that they did not explode. Aut very soona 
marked improvement was made in that direction. \n Zirich 
a company of revolutionists brought the manufacture of 
bombs a/most to perfection, reducing them to the size of 
a watch without any decrease in their deadly effect.” 
Observe how critically the assassin of General Mezentzev 
discourses about these instruments of murder, and 
what a delicacy he shows in appreciating their construc- 
tion. This is what he would have cheerfully prepared 
for young Nicholas II. We could cite many more ex- 
amples of this fine taste in assassination if we had space. 
We should not have cited any but that some amiable 
persons in this country, who take a platonic interest in 
revolutions, have been going about denying that 
Stepniak and his English and foreign colleagues were 
dynamiters. 

How very unpleasant we should find these doctrines 
in the mouth of a dynamiting Home Ruler !—say one of 
the Clan-na-gael, for instance—and we must remember 
that violent members of that party write about England 
pretty much as Stepniak and his followers do about 
Russia. We do not accept our author’s account of the 
proposal of the Emperor Alexander II. to summon the 
national Soder, or Parliament. This Stepniak, of course, 
attempts to minimize. We can only say that we have 
heard a very different version of the whole matter from 
a Russian ex-Professor, who, on account of liberal 
opinions, was compelled some years ago to resign his 
professorship, and could therefore have had no motive 
in magnifying the importance of the Emperor’s conces- 
sions. This gentleman spoke of it as a real attempt of 
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Alexander to introduce constitutional government into 
Russia. 

Most Englishmen will deplore the treatment of the 
Jews by Russia, but their conduct has not been in- 
variably so immaculate as our author would insinuate. 
Occasionally he incautiously admits some of these facts, 
as (i. 183) when he speaks of the extensive smuggling 
which goes onalong the Russian frontier, and about which, 
by the way, a great trial has recently taken place at Vilna. 


_Stepniak says, ‘‘ that there is much smuggling along this 


frontier is quite true. It is also true that the smuggling, 
like so many other trades, is chiefly in the hands of the 
Jews.” De mortuis nil nisi bonum. It is painful to speak 
severely of a man who is recently dead, and of his book. 
But, on the other hand, justice requires that vigorous 
measures should be taken to stop this mischief of 
Nihilism. That Russia in constitutional development is 
behind the rest of the European peoples is undoubtedly 
true ; a fact which may be partly explained by geogra- 
phical position, and can partly be interpreted histori- 
cally. Would it not be better to allow the country to 
develop itself gradually? Especially we may hope for 
much now that we have promises of a general system 
of education. From the analogies of all other countries 
(our own included), it seems to us that this course would 
be preferable to stimulating the passions of an ignorant 
peasantry ; and that, too, in a country which has vir- 
tually no middle class to form the nucleus of its strength. 
Peace be to the ashes of Stepniak, we would even say ; 
but let us be thankful that he did not succeed in closing 
his political career, which he had begun with assassina- 
tion, by destroying a palace of the Tzar, no doubt with 
as many members of the Royal family as could be taken 
at “one fell swoop.” This cataclysm, as he boasts, 
was in preparation. ° : 

How perfectly Byron has sketched for us the amiable 
man of the Stepniak type, so delightful in drawing-rooms 
and attractive to emotional ladies, when he gives us 
the immortal picture of Lambro ! 

‘*The mildest mannered man 
That ever scuttled ship or cut a throat.” 


THE TRIUMPHANT STYLE. 


“Essay on Indifference in Matters of Religion.” By 
the Abbé F. de Lamennais. Translated by Lord 
Stanley of Alderley. London: John Macqueen. 
1895. 

M UCH may be done by style, especially by the em- 

phatic and triumphant style. Fuller tells us of 

a certain Cambridge divine, Perkins by name, who 
attained to great celebrity because ‘‘he would pro- 
nounce the word damn with such an emphasis, as left a 
doleful echo in his auditors’ ears a good while after,” 
and Maurice could recite the Ten Commandments so as 
to give a whole commentary upon each one. Similarly 
Lamennais made a great mark in his day and generation 
by his forceful and victorious way of saying things, 
which are well enough known, but too familiar to be well 
realized. In spite of the carelessness of the translator, 
this triumphant style shines forth sufficiently, even 
through the English dress of this book, and carries us 
along over the heads of the gainsayers in a transient 
state of religious intoxication, which it seems a pity to 
break by mere carnal criticism. 

But first of all there is a bone to pick with the trans- 
lator. His preface is almost inconceivably foolish and 
impertinent. He tells us that he betook him to the task 
at the suggestion of Ahmed Vefyk Pasha and dashed 
through it in so many days, as indeed one would 
imagine. Then he proceeds to take a passing kick at 
Dissenters, at M. Renan, that “‘ uninteresting person of 
not much learning,” at the late Liberal Ministry, and— 
in foot-notes—at varous other persons and bodies. 
However kickworthy these might be, it is hardly within 
the compass of his duty to fall foul of them here. If 
the translation was quickly done, the correction of the 

roof-sheets was done still quicklier. But as the book 
itself is over seventy years old and the translation over 
thirty, there seems no reason for this huge hurry. In 
his haste he translates the ‘‘ beautiful definition of man 
by M. de Bonald” as ‘‘ man is an intellect served by 
s.” This is worse than hasty, it is exquisitely 
funny. It suggests Saffron Hill and the Italian colony. 
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He also assures us that Plato derived his theory of the 
community of wives from the Nairs of Malabar. 

Now as to the book itself. It is a counterblast to 
Rousseau, but Rousseau is no more. It is a pulpit 
philippic, as unguarded as such philippics usually 
are. Its strength is in its audacity of general 
statement and its rhetorical rush. The theme of 
indifference gives a splendid chance to the man of 
passion, and Lamennais’s strength was in attack. 
The three species of the indifferent—the superior per- 
son, the Deist, and the Individualist Christian—are the 
coveys which the Abbé puts up, and he fires into the 
brown of them, not without considerable execution. Dr. 
Clifford and Mr. Hugh Price Hughes are among the 
smaller birds who fall easily to this antique gun. The 
blessed Reformation, nice distinctions between doctrines 
fundamental and detachable doctrines, theological an- 
archies, the emotional basis, all the half-way haltings 
between faith and reason, these are demolished with a 
rude and indignant hand, and with them much which 
Lamennais himself afterwards vainly strove to re-esta- 
blish. 

Not a few of Newman’s ‘Anglican difficulties” are 
here anticipated and hotly insisted upon. Yet how 
curiously the historical statements read in the light of 
modern research! The preacher having spent a 
few months in England was very fond of gene- 
ralizing about our past, and this is how he does 
it. He is speaking of the Reformation, and the rise 
of theological and political anarchy thereat :—‘‘ The 
nations, for the first time since fifteen centuries, claim 
what they call their rights—that is to say, power, the 
everlasting object of the unbridled desires of pride, and 
haughtily cite before their tribunal princes, become no 
longer anything but their delegates, and strive to found 
democracy upon the fragments of existing order. 
Thrones quake and some fall down. The genius of 
Wickliffe, a second time agitates England, destined by 
Providence to serve as an example to other nations ; 
religion withdraws and abandons this people to the 
opinions which have seduced it ; it is now sovereign over 
itself. Order immediately vanishes along with peace, 
and all the calamities together inundate this proscribed 
land. Constitution, law, justice, humanity, all dis- 
appear ; only force, and the passions remain. The axe 
of the Zvellers carried from one end of the kingdom 
to the other smooths away all social eminences, and 
royalty itself perishes on the scaffold with the most 
unfortunate of the Stuarts.” Apart from the mistrans- 
lation (génie for genius), this passage would be a good 
one to set before a fourth form boy to test his know- 
ledge of historical outlines. 

Yet how great is the power of rhetoric, if only it will 
not dash itself against Truth or the syllogism! ‘‘ The 
Bible, free from all explanation, is, with great outlay, 
put into the hands of the people, the last judge of con- 
troversies which have worn out the sagacity and wearied 
the patience of its teachers; and in giving it a book 
which it does not read, or which it reads without under- 
standing, they think that they have bestowed upon it a 
religion.” But there is not enough of good rhetoric to 
carry this book to a profitableend. Even the Dissenting 
organs will be able to discover its flaws; and, since 
they care nothing for beauty of style or pointed epigram, 
they will lose the salutary lessons which the book 
contains. 

FICTION. 


‘* The Years that the Locust hath Eaten.” By Annie E. 
Holdsworth. London: William Heinemann. 1896. 


- Lo E Years that the Locust hath Eaten ” possesses 
a peculiar wearisomeness that belongs to the 
present age of fiction, or at least that is how we should 
characterize its dulness at the first blush. The story is 
dull, not because it is trivial, or long-winded, or unintelli- 
ent. On the contrary, it is notably intelligent. But it 
is dull at heart, dull right through to the author’s mind. 
The fault lies with the subject—a kind of subject, people 
would say, that has only been invented in the last few 
years. In that case the subject was born old. If no 
one had ever written before of a weak social-minded 
humbug of low ofigin and high ideals, and of the young 
wife’s disillusionment when she realizes his. incapacit 
and selfishness, Miss Holdsworth’s situation would sti 
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strike us as worn out, threadbare. Moreover, to add 
originality to her main theme, she brings in the ever- 
lasting painter, who is sympathetic and manly, and 
wears a brown coat, and does sketches of the heroine 
from memory after passing her on the stairs. And, as 
if that were not enough, he paints her disillusioned and 
ill, with her sickly baby in her arms, and has a success 
with it at the Academy. But the reader has not yet 
been given sufficient cause for sadness. This Malden 
paints a picture of angels carrying lilies, and this 
canvas is always appearing with a most barefaced sym- 
bolical grin wherever the moral might, perhaps, not 
be fatiguingly obvious enough. Why cannot people 
write of something else? Authors should have nothing 
to do with weak husbands who talk grandly of the 
great book which never comes out; they should have 
nothing to do with painters, or their pictures, or their 
feelings ; and then they would not be led into temptation. 
So far the first outburst of irritation. But this is an 
interesting kind of novel; and is it really the subject 
that is at fault? Can any situation be worn out and 
threadbare? If Turgenief were to appear again, and 
write a story on exactly the same subject, it would not 
be wearisome and worn out. The notion is incredible, 
and for the simple reason that with Turgenief we 
should not be aware of the subject. We should hear 
people speak and see people move. He would concern 
his readers with beautiful and touching actualities ; 
and if we wanted to find the subject, we should have 
to read the book many times and put it through a sort 
of chemical sublimating process, and then, probably, we 
should have very little left, nothing that could at all re- 
resent the interest of the book. But Miss Holdsworth 
is nothing but subject. Her people say and do nothing 
that has not an inner meaning so obvious that it is not 
“inner” at all. There is not a single beautiful scene, a 
single sensitively observed actuality in the 306 pages, 
not one touch of humanity. Miss Holdsworth has begun 
with an idea for a story, and has never got a step 
further. She gives expression to her subject (if this 
can be called expression) in three ways : (1) She blurts it 
out in the abstract—e.g. ‘‘She had lost faith in love,” 
or ‘‘ the gravity of eternal things shadowed her with an 
austere and terrible sadness,” ‘‘the secrets of life 
and death were a yawning abyss.” All this, of 
course, means nothing; we read such passages with 
a cold stare, we don’t even trouble to realize what 
they stand for. (2) She brings out the angels and 
lilies. (3) She sometimes struggles to an attempt 
at actualities, always a failure and quite transparent. 
And this leads back to one of the first impressions the 
opening of the story gave us before we quite knew 
what the book was like—namely, that the author had 
a heavy hand. And what does the heavy hand mean 
but that the idea, the intention, shows through the thin 
art? Her subject is, in a literal sense, threadbare. 
And her book is unoriginal and worn out because the 
naked idea for a story is of necessity old. It is an 
interesting type of story—-the story which is conceived 
in the abstract and thought over in abstract terms, 
without any help from the happy inspiration of vivid 
and touching actualities. In its struggle for expression 
the idea has not led the author to what might be a 
partial salvation, the minute and accurate observation 
of endless facts—the more an artist is possessed by an 
idea, the larger must be his note-book. We said there 
was not a single actuality in all these pages. This is 
unfair; there is one—the description of the father’s 
egotistical incapacity when his baby is in danger. This 
scene fulfils both the needed requirements at once. 
First, and most important, it is engrossing as it passes 
before your eyes, it is real and convincing. And 
secondly, it none the less takes its place in the scheme. 
Indeed this page or two reflect the tragedy that was in 
the author’s mind better than all the rest of the book 


together. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ Africa.” II, By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. London: Edward 
Stanford. 1895. 


UST now this volume about South Africa, in the new issue 

of Stanford’s. much-used series, will be welcomed—the 
maps especially. It is pleasant to note that photographs are 
coming into use as illustrations to texts of this sort; the 
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engravings in geography books were not enlightening. These 
six or seven hundred pages are depressing ; the historical por- 
tions particularly are not calculated to make the reader feel 
kindly towards his fellow-men, whatever their colour and 
nationality. 


“English Lands, Letters, and Kings.” 
London: Sampson Low, Marston, & Co. 


By Donald G. Mitchell. 
1895. 


For what sort of long-suffering babes and sucklings was this 
book written? We-won’t believe that American womanhood, 
of which the author speaks in his dedication, can want to 
follow Mr. Mitchell in his journey through English literature 
from Bentley to Wordsworth. Patronizingly, he proceeds on 
his moral way with uplifted forefinger and thirteen “I-s” to a 
page. Pope died, for instance, “ leaving a few wonderful poems 
which, I am sure, will live in literature as long as books are 
printed.” After quoting thirty-one lines from the “ Intimations 
of Immortality,” of all unknown poems in the world, he adds, 
“ These verses belong to an ode that should never be forgotten 
when we reckon up the higher reaches of poetic tides of this 
generation.” “J love Charles Lamb and his writings so much 
that I think everybody else ought to love them.” After the 
drollest chastizing of Sterne for his “ beastliness,” he turns 
away from so paltry a subject as the author of “ Tristram 
Shandy” with the words, “ But I linger longer on this name 
than the man deserves.” “Alas and alack,” that Donald G. 
Mitchell should have spent so much time lingering over all 
these obscure authors, who really might have been left to 
moulder away quietly in oblivion. 


“The Phantoms of the Dome.” By Brownlow Fforde. London ? 
A. H. Wheeler & Co. 1895. 

“The Sign of the Snake.” By Brownlow Fforde. London: 
A. H. Wheeler & Co. 1895. 


Very queer and mysterious things, as we know, happen in 
India, and there seems no reason why the phantoms which 
haunt Mr. Fforde’s dome should not have made our flesh creep 
as fearfully as the rest of their class, if they had been treated 
with respect. But a ghost naturally resents being made a deus 
ex machind in an insipid story. Mr. Fforde may have started 
with the supernatural, and meant to show it off with a natural 
story of everyday life, and then have forgotten his original pur- 
pose, and ungratefully treated the ghost in a perfunctory and 
unconvincing manner. Or he may have started with a penni- 
less man engaged to a girl, and forced a recalcitrant ghost to 
lead his hero into subterranean regions, and show him the long- 
lost will of the inevitable uncle. Either way the result is 
ineffective, and the ghost has had his revenge. Here is a 
suggestion for a terrifying story which we generously submit to 
Mr. Fforde—a ghost’s revenge on an offending author. “The 
Sign of the Snake” is better, because magic, or something 
like it, holds full sway from beginning to end. Only neither in 
this volume is the magic (the raison d’étre of the story) suffi- 
ciently treated. We don’t get enough of it, and have to watch 
its effect on persons who do not particularly interest us. And 
then there has to be such an avalanche of explanations at the 
end, brought down by the insufferably positive and clear- 
sighted detective. We want horrors, plenty of them, nothing 
else ; we want them to come out of the background, and curdle 
our blood in full view ; and we won’t be put off with local colour 
and colloquial conversations. The books are printed in 
Amsterdam, and the Dutch language seems to have made a 
struggle to rise to the surface here and there, leaving little 
earthquakes in the type. 


“ Burke’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage.” London : 


Harrison & Sons. 1896. 
“Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage and Com- 
panionage.” London: Dean & Son. 1896. 


“Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage.” London: 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 1896. : 
“ Whittaker’s Windsor Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage.” 


London : Whittaker & Co, 1896. 


There is a certain unction in the style of the original 
author that makes “ Burke’s Peerage” delicious reading. 
Under the stately heading of “ Lineage” Sir Bernard waves a 
courteous, humble, yet omniscient hand as he introduces you 
to his company. The more practical “ Debrett” has in the 
lapse of years lost his personality, if he had one. There is no 
reason to suppose that the latest issues of “ Burke,” “ Debrett,” 
“Dod” and the other are any less valuable than their pre- 
decessors, or less accurate, except that “ Burke” has a bad mis- 
print in his “ Sir Edward Burne-Jones.” 


“ How to Become a Journalist.” By Ernest Phillips, M.J.1. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 1895. 


Mr. Phillips deals with the various kinds of reporting re- 
uired by provincial newspapers, and where he is quite prac- 
tical, telling the beginner to go and do this or that, his advice 
is valuable. For instance, his own experience when he was 
first sent to do a cattle-show will certainly help any one who is 
placed in a similar position. Generalities are not useful, an 
though they appear in his book, Mr. Phillips is more practi 
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than most authorities who profess to let the world into the 
secrets of their trade. 


® Hazell’s Annual.” Edited by W. Palmer, B.A. London: 
Hazell, Watson, & Viney. 1896. 

“ Hazell” is amazing as usual. One grows tired of trying to 
imagine something that will not be mentioned in this “ Cyclo- 
pzedic Record of Men and Topics of the Day.” There you 
may read a treatise on architecture, a history of the Niger 
Territory, or a biography of Mr. Aubrey Beardsley. 


We have also received the second edition of “ Historical 
Outlines of English Accidence,” by the late Rev. Richard 
Morris, revised by L. Kellner, with the assistance of Henry 
Bradley (Macmillan); “A Dream of Fair Women” and 
“Locksley Hall” in Macmillan’s “People’s Edition” ; 
Vol. XI. of “ English Men of Letters,” containing “ Sidney,” 
by J. A. Symonds, “ De Quincey,” by David Masson, and 
“ Sheridan,” by Mrs. Oliphant (Macmillan); 1 vol. second 
edition of F. Marion Crawford’s “Don Orsino” (Macmillan) ; 
“Silas Marner,” “The Lifted Veil,” and “ Brother Jacob” in 
William Blackwood’s “Standard Edition”; fifth revised 
edition of Murray’s “ Algeria and Tunis,” by Sir R. Lambert 
Playfair, K.C.M.G.; “The Courtship of Miles Standish,” 
illustrated (Sampson Low); “The Tempest” in the Dallas- 
type Double Text Shakspeare, facsimile of the first folio facing 

e modern text of Charles Knight, with introduction by Dr. 
F. J. Furnivall, edited, with glossarial index, by Frederick A. 
Hyndman and D. C, Dallas (George Redway) ; “ The Sonnets 
of William Shakespeare,” with decorations by Ernest G. 
Treglown, engraved on wood by Charles Carr, and printed 
. at the Birmingham Guild of Handicraft (Tylston & Edwards and 
A. P. Marsden) ; “A Lecture on the Study of History,” de- 
livered at Cambridge, June 11, 1895, by Lord Acton (Macmillan) ; 
“History of the English People,” by John Richard Green, 
“Eversley Edition,” Vol. I. (449-1216) (Macmillan) ; Hand- 
book for Parish Meetings” and “Handbook for Parish 
Councils,” with forms of Standing Orders for regulating proce- 
dure, by George Frederick Ememery, LL.M. (Sampson Low) ; 
“ House-Owners, Householders, and Lodgers; their Rights 
and Liabilities,” by Joscelyn Augustus de Morgan, new and 
enlarged edition, and “ Income-Tax ; and How to get it Re- 
funded,” by Alfred Chapman, Esq., 12th and revised edition 
(Effingham Wilson) ; “The Practical Statutes of the Session 
1895” (5S & 59 Vict.), in “Paterson’s Practical Statutes,” 
edited by James Sutherland Cotton (Horace Cox) ; “ Lowe's 
Handbook to the Charities of London,” edited by H. R. 
Dumville, B.A., 59th year (Sampson Low) ; “ Memories of the 
Life and Work of John Edward Blakeney, D.D.,” by the 
Rev. W. Odom, with introduction by the Lord Bishop of 
Ripon (“Home Words”); 2nd edition of “The Poets’ 
Bible,” Old Testament Section, by W. Garrett Horder, 
and 3rd edition of the New Testament Section (Ward, 
Lock, & Bowden); “Little Journeys to the Homes of 
Good Men and Great,’ by Elbert Hubbard (Putnam) ; 
2 vols. of Washington Irving’s “Tales of a Traveller,” 
“ Buckthorne Edition,” illustrated (Putnam); “A _ Literary 
Pilgrimage among the Haunts of Famous British Authors,” and 
“Literary Shrines, the Haunts of Some Famous American 
Authors,” by Theodore F. Wolfe, M.D., Ph.D. (Gibbings) ; 
“ Cogitationes Concionales,” two hundred and sixteen short 
sermon reflections on the Dominical Gospels of the Church 
Year, founded upon Selected Readings from the “ Summa Theo- 
logica” of S. Thomas Aquinas, by John M. Ashley, B.C.L. 
(John Hodges) ; “The Builders of our Law during the Reign 
of Queen Victoria,” by Edward Manson (Horace Cox) ; new 
edition of Mrs. H. Phillips’s “The Birth of a Soul,” and of 
“ Signor Manaldini’s Niece” (W. H. Allen) ; “ The Letters of 
* Vetus’ on the Administration of the War Office,” reprinted 
from the “Times,” with a preface by General Sir George 
Chesney, K.C.B., M.P. (Cassell) ; “ Chess SWF or, Short 
and Bright Games of Chess,” by J. H. Ellis, M.A. (Longmans) ; 
“A Sound Currency and Banking System,” by Allen Repley 
Foote (Putnam) ; “ Time and Tide : a Romance of the Moon,” 
by Sir Robert Ball (S.P.C.K.) ; Diocesan Histories, “ Chester,” 
by Rev. Rupert H. Morris (S.P.C.K.) ; “ Crucifix,” by Aimée 
Fabrégue, translated by D. Havelock Fisher (Tower Publishing 
Co.); “The Fallacies and Follies of Socialist Radicalism 
Exposed,” by H. Strickland Constable (“ The Liberty Review”); 
“From Independence Hall Around the World,” by F. Carroll 
Brewster, LL.D. (Cassell) ; “Summer Gathering for Winter’s 
Need,” by J. R. Miller, D.D. (Sunday School Union); “The 
Log of the ‘ Tantallon Castle,’” by Henry W. Lucy, illustrated 
(Sampson Low). 

NOTICE.—7he price of back numbers of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
except those of the current Volume, is ONE SHILLING each. 


PARIS. 


Zhe SATURDAY REVIEW may be had in Paris every Satu 


rday from 
Messrs. BoyveAU & CHEVILLET, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the 
Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received, Copies are likewise 
obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI’S, 224 Rue de Rivoli; at Le 
DUPERRON, Boulevard des Capucines, and Le Ki0sQuE 
MICHEL, Boulevard des Capucines. 
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The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. He 
must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with writers 
of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is published every Saturday morning, but a 
Foreign Edition is issued in time for the Indian and Colonial 
mails every Friday afternoon. Advertisements for this First 
Edition cannot be received later than Thursday night, but for the 
regular issue they can’ be taken up to 4 p.m. on day. 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 
38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND ; or fo the CITY OFFICE, 
18 Fincw Lang, Cornuiit, E.C. A printed Scale of Charges 


may be obtained on application. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MAPLE 


CARPET IMPORTERS 
DIRECT IMPORTERS OF CHOICE 


TURKEY CARPETS 
"XVI CENTURY” 
CARPETS 


APLE & CO. receive weekly consignments of choice 
TURKEY CARPETS, and invite intending pur- 
chasers to examine and compare both quality and price 
before deciding elsewhere. These Carpets are in many 
instances reproductions of the most unique examples of the 
Seventeenth Century, and are the only substitutes for the | 
antique, at one-fourth the cost. | 


ORIENTAL CARPET WAREHOUSE 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


| 
| 
| 
| 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCO A 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


SAVOY HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, LONDON. 


Overlooking the River and Embankment Gardens. 


Bedrooms for one person from 7s. 6d. per day; for two, from 12s. 
Suites of Apartments, consisting of Sitting, Bed, and private Bath-room, 
&c., from 30s. Attendance, Baths, and Light always included. 

Savoy Dinner (7s. 6d.) is served in the le 4 Manger, from 6 to 8.30, 
at separate tables. 


SAYOY RESTAURANT, 


With large terrace, is the finest in E ——. The Orchestra plays 
during Dinner and Supper. 


Chef de Cuisine : Maitre ESCOFFIER. 


C. RITZ. 
Managers {T° ECHENARD. 


“LANCET” ANALYsIS AND MEDICAL Opinions Post FREE. 


£e G B 35 FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS 
FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 
48s. PER DOZEN. WHISKY. 


CARRIAGE PAID. 
OF THE PROPRIETORS : 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE. 


ROYAL BLIND PENSION SOCIETY 


(With which is United the Blind Female Annuity Society). 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Vice-Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THE DUKE OF GRAFTON, K.G. 


Messrs. GEORGE POCOCK anp 
Honorary Secretaries PERCY R. POCOCK. 


Tus Society grants Pensions to the Blind Poor at their own Homes in 
sums ranging from 10s. to 25s. per month. There are at present 
upwards of 700 Pensioners residing in various parts of the Kingdom, 
among whom about £5,000 is annually distributed in pensions, paid 
monthly, through the agency of 500 Honorary Almoners. Elections take 
place in May and November in each year. In addition to those elected by 
the votes of Subscribers, two are added at every election by rotation. 
Others are nominated from time to time to receive the ‘‘ Thomas Pocock” 
and ‘‘ James Templeton Wood” Memorial Pensions. An approved Candi- 
date of 75 years of age or upwards can receive an immediate Pension upon 
payment of a donation of THIRTY GUINEAS. To be eligible, applicants 
must be totally blind, above 21 years of age, of good moral character, and 
in receipt of an income not exceeding £20 if single, and £30 if married. 
No distinction is made in regard to sex or creed, nor is the receipt of 
parish relief a disqualification. Applications must be made on the printed 
form provided by the Society. Subscribers of 10s. 6d. annually, or 
Donors of Five Guineas, are entitled to One Vote at every election, and the 
multiples thereof in proportion. The payment of a Legacy to the Society 
confers upon each Executor the privilege of one Life Vote for every £25 
bequeathed. The yearly Report, containing the rules, accounts, and all 
information, will be forwarded on application. Contributions will be 
gratefully received by the Treasurer, or by the Bank of England, or 
Messrs. Barclay, Bevan & Co. 


JOHN C. BUMSTED, Esq., 7vreasurer. 
W. ELLIOTT TERRY, Secretary. 
235 Southwark Bridge Road, London. 


NATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, 


HAM COMMON, RICHMOND, SURREY. 
Orrice: 12 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Patrons. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF TECK. 


THE object of this Charity is to receive Orphan Girls from Seven tu 
Twelve Years of Age, without distinction as to Religion, into a 
** Home” where they can obtain a plain English Education, a practical 
instruction in the Kitchen, House, and Laundry, to fit them for all 
Household Duties, and are taught to cut out, make, and mend their 
own clothes. Over 650 have thus been more or less provided for. 
There are now nearly 100 on the books. The Building affords ample 
room for 50 more, but for want of funds they cannot be received. 


Children are admitted on election, by payment till elected, on 
purchase, on presentation, subject to the life of the donor. 


A Cot for all time may be had for £450. 

The Charity is in 

URGENT NEED OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND 
DONATIONS. 


Donations, Subscriptions, and Bequests are earnestly solicited, and 
will be gratefully received by Messrs. Herries & Co., Bankers, 
16 St. James’s Street, and by the Secrerary, at the Offices, 12 Pall 
Mall, S.W., where all communications should be addressed. 
WEMYSS, Chairman. 

E. EVANS CRONK, Secretary. 
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British Orpban Asylum, 
SLOUGH. 


For the Maintenance and Education of Destitute 
Orphans from all parts of the British Empire, of all de- 
nominations, whose parents were once in prosperous 
circumstances. Orphans are admitted between the ages of 
7 and 12, and are retained until 15. 


The Committee earnestly appeal for increased support of 
an Institution which has been carrying on its work of 
usefulness nearly 70 years, and which is dependent on 
Voluntary aid. 


Subscriptions and Donations most thankfully received. 
Annual Subscriptions ;—For One Vote, 10s. 6d. ; for Two 
Votes, £1 1s. ; Life Subscription for One Vote, 45 5s. ; 
for Two Votes, £10 10s. 


Bankers—MEssrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON, AND MANCHESTER 
AND SALForD Bank, Limited, 20 Birchin Lane, E.C. 


Offices—62 BisHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, 
Lonpon, E.C. 
CHARLES T. HOSKINS, 
Secretary. 


THE 


ROYAL WESTMINSTER OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, 


19 King William Street, West Strand, W.C. 


Founded in 1816, by the late G. J. GUTHRIE, Esq., F.R.S., for the Relief of 
Indigent Persons afflicted with Diseases of the Eye. 


ENTIRELY SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patrons. 

HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
President—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 
Chairman—SIR CHARLES TURNER K.C.LE. 


G. B. HUDSON, Esq., M.P. 


Treasurers) LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. 


Tuis HospirTAL receives the Indigent poor on their own application, with- 
out Letters of Recommendation, and was the first to adopt this system of 
true Charity. Nearly 10,000 poor persons are relieved annually. It has 
afforded aid to upwards of 400,000 sufferers since its establishment, 


There are 30 Beds available for In-Patients constantly occupied, 


The undoubted fact that London is trending westward makes it every 
day more — that a large, perfectly constructed, and easily accessible 
Eye Hospital should be built to meet the imperative and constantly 
growing needs of the poor who come from all parts of the Metropolis and 
the United Kingdom, 


The accommodation in the present building for both Out- and In- 
Patients is wholly inadequate to the daily increasing demand for relief. 
This will necessitate the rebuilding of the Hospital on a New Site, to pro- 
vide which, and erect thereon an edifice replete with all the modern 
improvements rendered urgent by the rapid advance in Ophthalmic 
Science and Surgery, a sum of at least £50,000 will be requi 

The Committee urgently appeal for New Annual! Subscriptions for main- 
tenance , and they earnestly plead with the Benevolent to enable 
them to build the much-needed New Hospital. 


Subscriptions and Donations should be sent to the Bankers, Messrs, 
Coutts & Co., Strand ; Messrs. Drummond, Charing Cross; or to 


T. BEATTIE-CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
LEGACIES ARE ALSO ESPECIALLY SOLICITED. 


1 February, 1806. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


— 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 
ADMISSION DAILY ONE SHILLING, 


FROM LONDO 
1/ INCLUBENS 1/6 


LAST WEEK OF WULFF’S CIRCUS. 


Daily at 3 and 7.30. 


MONSTER PERFORMANCES WITH OVER 1oo TRAINED HORSES, 
25 DIFFERENT ACTS IN EACH PROGRAMME. 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 7. 
BENEFIT OF THE POPULAR CLOWNS, 
“LITTLE FRED,” “TANTI BEDINI,” and “ AUGUSTE” 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 8. 
LAST NIGHT OF THE 
And Benefit of 
HERR EDOUARD WULFF. 
Numbered Seats, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. and ss. Children under r2 half price to 


numbered seats only. 
Thousands of 6d. and 1s. seats. 


DRURY. LANE.—Sir Augustus Harris’s Seventeenth Grand 
ny CINDERELLA. TWICE DAILY, at 1.30 and 7.30, For full 
SS aily Papers. Box Office open from 10 A-M. 


ABOUT SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY. — WATER- 

COLOUR DRAWINGS b HART. NOW ON 

ig SE St. George’s Gallery, 14 re on Bond Street, W. Admission, 
Catalogue, rs. 


BORWICK’S 
POWDER 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
eee LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 


Loon © COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 


F. GREEN & C Head Offices : 
- {INDERSOM ANDERSON & Co} 
For apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, & cS: orto 
the h Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S. 


Metropolitan Visiting and Relief Association. 


(Founded by Bishop Blomfield in 1843.) 
President—The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 


Vice-Presidents—The LORD BISHOPS OF ROCHESTER and 
ST. ALBANS. 


Office: 46a Pall Mall, S.W. Secretary: J. H. ALLEN, Esq. 


The AIM of the ASSOCIATION is to DISTRIBUTE such 
FUNDS as may be committed to it in grants to the local committees 
of poor parishes proportionate to the needs of each. 

The Clergy and District Visitors are the Unpaid Agents of Relief, 
and possess the indispensable qualification of personal knowledge of 
the poor. 

The overburdened clergy are hereby greatly assisted in dealing with 
the distressing cases constantly before them. 

The religious persuasion of the poor is no obstacle to their relief. 

Co-operation with public and other charitable bodies is duly studied. 

Cheques, payable to J. H. ALLEN, should be sent to the Office, 
46a Pall Mall, S.W.; or to the Bankers, Ltovps Bankine Co, 
(Herries & Co, Branch), 16 St. James’s Street, S.W. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following 
rates per annum, paid in advance. 
Any part of the United Kingdom ......... 41 8 2 
All other parts of the World ............... 110 4 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 


Wa. DA SON & SONS, Limirep, Successors to 
STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


ROYAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S HILL, STAIN 
The COURSE of STUDY i is wr to fit an ENGINEER for eevee 
t FORTY STUDENTS will b be admitted 


Appointments as Assistant Engineers i in the Public nt, and 
Appointments as Assist: in the T Department.—For 
particulars apply to the SECRETARY, at the College. 


RADLEY COLLEGE, Scholarships 1896. Two of £80, 
one of £50, Saat Se: Election, July 17. For particulars apply 


ROSSALL SCHOOL; Entrance Scholarshipe—Exami- 
nation, March 2sth, 26th, and 27th, 1896. Apply, Bursar, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


nee a attention is paid to cricket and football. Ponies are kept, 
— taught. ¢ sanitation is perfect, and annually —— by the London 
urance —The Grange, Crowborough, 


(CHELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 26th, 27th, 28th.— 
ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per 
annum, will be awarded. Chief aS Classics and Mathematics Candidates 
must be under 15.—Apply to the Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


RIO GRANDE IRRIGATION. 


HOMES in the STATE” of 

ERICA. FRUIT and VINE 
GROWING COLONY in NEW MEXICO, U.S. rd *O LY SMALL CAPITAL 
REQUIRED. Land A. ten ag time. ‘Experienced Local Adviser. Income, 
first year. LARGE PROFI and railway facilities. 1,500 
miles nearer than —~— wt York. Four to seven weeks 
EARLIER Fruitin IDEA ecu CLIMATE FOR WEAK LUNGS. 
Splendid Shooting. FREE Pamphlet and full address, 

esilla Valley Irrigation Colony, 34 Victoria Street, London, S. 


BUSINESS for IMMEDIATE SALE.— 
ee Stereotypes of Books, € ts, Saleable Stock, &c. Owner 
Rare opportunity. Low at low rent. — Address 

KSELLER” Office, Warwic E.C. 


BURLINGTON CARRIAGE C0., LTD. 


BUILDERS TO THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
315-317 Gutese Strect, Ww. 


Builders of FAMILY OMNIBUSES 
For most County FAMILIES. 


THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM 
of purchase arranged at Cash Prices. 


Specialty : Light Cob-sized LANDAUS. 
315-317 OXFORD STREET, W. 


MEDOC—VIN ORDINAIRE. 
xX, cellent Dinner 
ome will be found to wine sold 13s. 7s. 6d. 
at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


SUPERIOR WINE old in bottle. 
parison il superior to. wine usual 
The apprecaation this wine meets = 16s. 9s. 


he 1 ber of customers it procures us 
ia and gives us additional confidence 
in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
Also a very large Stock of medium and high-class wines, 
including Vintages 1868, '70 '74, '77, '78, "80, '84, "88, "89, ‘91. 
PRICES INCLUDE BOTTLES. 
6 Dozens Delivered to any Railway Station. 
Price List Free by Post. 


All whe tnow these Wines tell we there le ne Claret cold in Great 
Britain t sdiiniie them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
LIVERPOOL : 37 North John St. Manchester : 26 Market St. 
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ee F. H. GRESSON, M.A., Winchester, and Oriel College, 
peers Oxford, and G. L. EVANS, B.A., Eton, and late Classical Exhibitioner, 
Cc. C. C. Oxford, RECEIVE BOYS between the ages of 8 and 14 to prepare for 
Entrance and Scholarships at all the Public Schools. The house stands in 7 acres . 
of oe my 800 feet above sea level, on sand and gravel soil. It is situated in the 
healthiest part of Sussex, amidst beautiful scenery and surroundings, 34 miles from 
London and | from _ Wells. There is a well-laid cricket-ground, and 
_ 
Hickory at half the weight. ) 
| 
| 
| 
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AFRICANA, 


1 February, 1896. 


LIMITED. 


A FULL EXPLANATION OF THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY—WHAT HAS BEEN DONE, WITH HOPES AND 
ANTICIPATIONS FOR THE FUTURE—CONFIDENCE BETWEEN DIRECTORS AND SHAREHOLDERS. 


Extracted from the “MINING WORLD AND ENGINEERING RECORD,” Saturday, January 25th, 1896. 


‘Tue first ordinary 


(statutory) meeting of Africana, aiaiied, was held at 


‘oad Street, on Tuesday, January 21 
Mr. Lionel BR. C. Boyle 


(chairman of the company) presided. 

Mr. Ropert RANDALL-STEVENS (secretary) read the notice of meeting. 

The Cuarrman, who was received with applause, said: Gentlemen, we have no 
accounts to present ~—~ and under ordinary circumstances I should content my: self 
with the sigh — es of saying that this is only a statutory meeting, but you will 

me on this occasion. (Hear, hear.) I think we must 
ail admit that even stretching the word to its greatest elasticity, the circumstances 
under ordi 


ourselves, that in the last w week or 


THINGS HAVE CHANGED SOMEWHAT FOR THE BETTER, 


yet the storm signals are still hoisted in some quarters, and it must take time before 
the war clouds, which have been hanging over us rather thickly of late, are dispersed. 
In times like these the tongue of rumour wags, as a rule, more persistently than ever, 
. therefore, ] think it is incumbent on directors, when they meet their shareholders 
im times like these, to treat them with the greatest candour. (Hear, hear, 
cheers.) It is somewhat difficult, in view of the lamentable, disastrous and unpre- 
cedented state of affairs that has taken place in the Transvaal lately—a state of 
affairs which the wildest flights of imagination could not have anticipated, 
which nobody could have foreseen, and as to the inauguration of which everybody 
denies complicity, and, therefore, I suppose we must be asked to believe arose of 
itself—(laughter which ignorance, no doubt, accounts for the persistent fall in 
th African shares. | _ in circumstances like these it is somewhat difficult to 
pe geen ition were normal, but that is the task that has been 
set me to-day, and I endeavour to fulfil it to the best of my ability. 
(Cheers.) There is just one point on which I must crave your indulgence. Not 
only have we on our books a very large number of country shareholders, who have 
not the same means of gaining information that you have in London, but we have 
also an unusually large num’ of shareholders dotted about the large and small 
towns of the Continent, whom it is the express desire of my colleagues and myself to 
take into our confidence. (Cheers.) You will, therefore, bear with me if I touch 
which et found with which many of you are — and give you facts and figures 
in any African text-book. My subject 


RESOLVES ITSELF INTO TWO PARTS 


—first, what has been done in the past, and, secondly, what are our hopes and 
anticipations for the future. With regard to the past, your Company was ~ yo 
on Sept. 23, 1895, for the purpose of taking over a very large block of assets from the 
New African Co., which ? shall describe in detail later on. The authorised capital 
was £1,500,000, ‘and the issued capital £1,075,000, of which 400,000 shares were 
issued fully paid up in part payment of the assets, or, perhaps, ] should say will be 
issued, for Air: he assets have not been delivered at the moment; and the Compan 
had a working capital of £250,000, and also £40,000 of reserve, which, althoug 
perhaps not applicable to the payment of dividends (for 1 believe that is a disputed 
point amongst the legal fraternity), is still applicable for the ordinary business of the 
company, and has been so employed. 


THE WORKING CAPITAL. 


Of your £250,000 working capital, the bulk of it is on deposit with the bank, J] am 
sorry to say, gaining a very s slight interest, but we thought it advisable during these 
critical times not to launch out to any great extent, but to wait for a better oppor- 
tunity of employing your money. ith regard to the future, I may say at once 
that the progress of this company is inseparably connected with the progress of 
South African mining, and kindred interests in the Transvaal Republic. We have 
no interest, no assets, in what is known under the generic term of Rhodesia or 
Charterland—not that we wish to throw the slightest reflection on that great 
pcr but up to the present we think it too speculative for the investment of your 
because we do not know that it has been proved beyond a doubt that any 
tthe mines in Charterland are paying or permanent. 1 do not pledge the Board 
that we shall not take an interest in that country, which we all candidly hope will 
Nor have we any interest in the deep deep levels. J cannot say we have 
not any interest in the ‘deep levels,” because J do not know what that term means. 
In the Van Ryn Company, in which we have a very large interest, its shaft is down 
640ft., and is not considered a deep level. In the French Western Nigel we expect 
to strike the reef between 200 and 300 ft., and that is a deep level. We have not, 
except in one case, an interest in any Company i in which we do not expect to strike 
the reef at a depth of soo ft. The easiest way to run through the assets we have 
and give a description of each, isto begin with the west-end of the Randt and 
run right through Goldman's Map to the east. The first Company in which we 
have an interest is 
THE AURORA WEST UNITED. 


That Company has a capital of £140,000, of which, up to now, only £100,000 has 
been issued. It has a working for some time, and I had at one phe the oppor- 
tunity of looking r mpiedy through the reports from that mine week by week and 
month by month. I came to the conclusion at that time that the Aurora West was 
an extremely valuable little property —grossly mismanaged. It is now in other 
hands. The reef is narrow in some parts, but very rich. It runs 7 or 8 dwts., and 
by a little sorting that could be brought up to 10 dwts., or 12 dwts. It has a se-stamp 
battery, — * ¢ plant capable of treating 4,500 tons a month, and the work for 
some months has been limited to that of development, because one of the 
faults with the management in the past was that the stopés were not 

ahead of the mill, and so the mill had frequently to stop. All of 
you who know anything about mining are aware that this is a great 
disadvantage to a mine, and I] think the Aurora West, which is the only mine 
in the control of which we have no part, as we have no one to represent us on the 

or local committee, will, I t ink, give a fair remuneration for the money in- 
vested in it. Passing 0 on now through the town of Johannesburg, we have a small 
interest in a company 

THE NEW ERA, 
with a capital of only £80,000. It was formed for purchasing small plots of land in 
different parts of the Randt, and I believe some of those purchases have been ex- 
ceedingly well made. They have small plots round the Langlaagte and the Simmer 
With regard to the land round Simmer and Jack, it has lately been 
amalgamated with that of other owners. I believe all the documents have Leen 
signed, only there is a dispute as to who is to find the money, but it is of this sort 
that they are all anxious to do it. he new combination will have a capital of 
4750,000, a working capital of £200,000; for, being a deepish level —and this is the 
ey, interest we have of the kind —the ’ capital has to be large. We next have a 
share in a property called the 


WESTERN KLEINFONTEIN. 
which is marked now on the map as the Sonmes Block. The mine was exce 


ally well pegged out, so that there are s,coo ft. of reef. There are two sets of : 
36 each, or 72 in all. Dr. Hatch, who is very "well known mS the Transvaal. = a 


running through the property. One 


that there were two distinct seefs 
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crops just outside the boundary, and the other outcrops inside the boundary. From 
the outside, or northern one, he estimated we should ) oe 1,400,000 tons of ore, and 
from the lower one 800,000 tons, in all 2,200,000 tons. In order to get an idea of the 
value of this property, I may tell you that it is the same reef that runs through the 
Modderfontein, the Chimes, the Van Ryn, and the Kleinfontein. The Van Ryn I 
shall describe later. The other properties run between 25 and 30 dwts., over a 3 ft. 
reef. Kleinfontein 10} dwts., and Chimes from 17 to 19 dwts., over a 5-ft. nel. 
believe I am right in saying that 


YOU MAY TAKE IT AS AN AXIOM 


that any property worked on a sufficiently large scale, and running anything over 
10 dwts., should pay at least £1 per ton profit if all modern appliances are used. 
When I have told you that you have 2,200,000 tons in this Western Kleinfontein 

roperty, } think you can ah the calculation as to what that mine is worth. Pass- 
ing a north-westerly direction, 


WE COME TO THE THREE VAN RYNS, 


consisting < Van Ryn Estates, Van Ryn West, and Van Ryn North, or, as my 
friend Mr. Stuart Hogg, the esteemed secretary, rather pithily put it, “‘a parent 
company with a very healthy child, and a very promising infant.” (Laughter.) 
The Van Ryn itself has been workin SS number of years, and has 
just paid a dividend of 20 per cent. © property 1 believe to be extremely valu- 
able. The assays of last month, = over a 30-ft. stope, run, 1 oz. 7 dwts., 
8 dwts., 10 dwts., 14 dwts., 11 dwts., 2.0zs. 7 dwts., and 102. 2 dwts. 


and tly paces ai I do not know what effect the recent troubles may have ia 
~ ing work, but this new mill should have been in working order about 
'y or March next, and it is confidently believed by the Directors of that 
to who have studied it for a great number of years, . Magin has also laid 
it down as his firm opinion, that that mine should turn out a profit of £8,000 a month 
when that mill is erected and at work. There are in the Yan Ryn 6,000,000 tons 
of ore, and there are probably very few men in this room who will live to see it 
worked out. 
VAN RYN WEST. 


The Van Ryn West, an offshoot of Van Ryn Baste, has a capital of £170,000, of 
which the Van Ryn r owns 70,000 shares. The Van Ryn West will also have 
a mill of 80 stamps, which will be put up and finished very much about the same time 
as Van Ryn Estates, but I may tell you that Van Ryn West is not Somers | to the 
same extent, and may take a little longer before it earns the profits whic 
will be equal to Van Ryn Estates. The latter is down 640 ft., and Van Ryn West 


| only 220 ft. The Van Ryn West has 3,500,000 tons of ore—I do not say in sight, 


but that is the estimate if there are no “faults” in the mine. Taking that also as 
41 per ton profit, you can easily estimate the value of Van Ryn West. 


VAN RYN NORTH, 


With Van Ryn North we have had difficulty about the licenses. There are people 
out in every mining camp who try to make themselves disagreeable by “ jumping’ 
claims, peat for have had difficulty from that. I believe the matter is now settled, 
and we have 3,500 claims—an enormous property. We have also lately bought a 
rtion of the Besters part of the farm, for which we paid £5,000, and’ I believe it to 
fe very cheap. Lately we have discovered coal on that property, and although we 


| were anxious to give you an opinion as to its value, I cannot do soto-day, but should 


it prove to be valuable, you can see what a great boon it will be for these three 
Companies if they can get their coal, and within their own ground, for their stamping 
mills. Coming down to 

THE HEIDELBERG DISTRICT, 


we have an interest in two ree rties closely touching the Nigel Mine. One is 
known as the French Western 3 Rigel, which 4 a capital of £300,000. We expect 
to erect 50 stamps. Provision has been made for striking the reef at soo ft., 
but within the last week we hear it is confidently believed that the Nigel 
Reef strikes in a more westerly direction, and the outcrop, instead of being 
some distance from the property we own, will be closer, and we may strike the reef at 
150 or 200 ft. instead. (Cheers.) When I tell you it costs £20 a foot to sink, you 
can imagine that this will make a difference in the initial cost. This property is 
supposed to have 194 claims. This is the only fault I have found in Mr. Goldman's 
excellent book, but it was not through any fault of his when, after we had purchased 
the property, 15 claims were without a clear title, and therefore we had to reduce 
the purchase-price and knock off the 15 claims, the number now appearing as 179. 
My figures, therefore, do not differ from those on the books. The estimate of the 
amount of ore in eac h claim in that property is 5,000 tons - 179 claims, and 5,000 tons 
in each. We expect to sink 2ft. a day. Att resent time we have some large 
boring drills on the property for the purpose of fnding out exactly where the reef is, 
so as not to make any mistake when we begin to sink the shafts. Passing across 
that Nigel property, we come to the Transvaal Nigel Co., which has a capital of 
£350,000, and 200 claims. The 200 claims, I believe, are estimated to produce, 
~ ing the reef runs as rich as the Nigel, and the Nigel has paid £3 45. per ton 

ividend —I would not like to say what it is worth. If I had it, the Chancellor 
a the Exchequer would read the report of my death with more satisfaction than 
regret. (Laughter.) In the vicinity of the Nigel properties we have also 


AN EIGHTH INTEREST IN 12 LARGE FARMS— 


| that is to say, we have the option to purchase these farms—a system frequently 


called the Douglas C iliery, about 45 miles from Pretoria. 


You pay @ small yearly sum for the purpose of hotding 
the option, and you have time to develop it. If you choose you may convert the 
option into a purchase. Well, we have 12 farms on that system. The yearly 
expenses are small, and in very few cases does the value of the farm itself exceed the 
price of £9,000. We tried to get some of these options renewed some time ago, and 
we were laughed to scorn, because people can now get far better option prices than 
they could when we were fortunate enough to get hold of these. On one of thes: 

farms, Boshfontein we did not choose the name (laughter)—we have done som: 

prospecting work, and struck gold. It is not very rich, but we hope that as we sink 
deeper it is only down goft. we shall come across the Nigel or some other reef, 
which is confidently believed to run through that property and some other farms. i 
cannot tell you what the yalue of these farms is, but experts put a considerable value 
on them. ¢ have also a very 


adopted in that country. 


CONSIDERABLE INTEREST IN A COAL MINE, 


This property has onty 
lately been formed into a company, with a capital of £200,000, of which we own 


| nearly one-half. The working capital is £25,000, and there is a reserve of £25,000. 


| and 
| 


om he working capital is small, for the reason that the property can be worked by adits, 
uires no expensive pumping or hauling machinery. The mine is perfectly 

the reef is that it does not require to be timbered, and 

being perfectly flat, it can be worked by right to the mouth 

of the m'ne. I am afraid I am confusing you with my millions, but the estimated 


| 

| 
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AFRICANA, LIMITED.—continued. 


number of tons in that mine is from 7 to 10 millions, and these are only in the upper 
Strata. The upper strata is divided from the lower by a thick sandstone belt, and 
the lower strata of coal has been sunk on for 19 ft. and they have not touched bottom 
The lower part is almost equal to the upper in increasing the life of the mine. 
As to the value of that coal, the Netherlands Railway Co., which runs within 34 
miles of the property, takes from us 2,500 tonsa month. We have had orders to 
supply 2,000 tons a month for the Delagoa Bay shipping, but, unfortunately, we have 
not been able to complete the contract, because the Portuguese part of that line is 
blocked. They have not sufficient locomotives, and there are 300 trucks blocking 
the traffic, so that we could not enter into a contract to supply the shipping, for the 
reason that we did not know whether we should have rolling stock to take the coal 
to the port. The only competitor that we had in that district, I am happy to say, 
has turned out to be a comparative failure. This coal was tried in one of the German 
t s, and cx d as utterly useless. Our coal has been tried, and the 
steamers will take (if we can mpoly ° em) 2,000 tons a month. The colliery has also 
entered into arrangements with the Robinson and Chimes Mines to supply them 
with a very good smithy coal. In addition to the value of the coal itself, we have in 
the bottoms of each of the layers of coal some extremely good coking coal, and I 
think after a time machinery will be ordered for the purpose of providing a coking 
plant to supply the mines of Johannesburg with all the coke they can acquire at a 
cheaper price than it can be imported from England. A contract has been given to 
build the 34 miles to the Netherlands Railway, and should be completed in March 
next. We have also an interest in the 


RAND CENTRAL ORE REDUCTION CO. 


one of the kindred interests to gold mining from which large profits are to be 
amade. Last year the company made a profit of £40,000 by treating about 
357,000 tons of tailings, and they have still 1,000,000 tons of tailings belonging 
to them. They have put up in the Robinson Mine, at a very large cost, a 
plant for the purpose of treating slimes, and it is confidently hoped that they 
will be able to treat them at a profit. When I tell you that the Robinson Mine has 
half a million tons of slimes—and-the Robinson is not the only big mine of the 
district—you may imagine the enormous advantage it will be if the slimes can be 
treated profitably. The returns from these slimes we should have had already had 
it not been that the Robinson would not let the Rand Central Ore Reduction Co. 
begin work because of the scarcity of water. It wanted the available water for other 

rposes. I believed we should have had returns even now, but, unfortunately, Mr. 
Buners is one of the gentlemen who is at present 


LANGUISHING IN THE LOCK-UP AT PRETORIA. 


When he comes out I hope an attempt will be made to see what can be done with 
the Robinson slimes, and should the plant be successful, we anticipate large orders. 
Already it is in contemplation to put up a large plant for the mines about Van Ryn. 
They have also investigated a system of reducing, by refining, the gold from the 
cyanide, so that instead of sending the gold over here with the cyanide attached to 
it, the gold and silver will be refined on the spot, by which means the company will 
be able to get better advances from their bankers ; and they do not pay the freight 
and insurance on the cyanide, which has to come back to the Randt, but only on the 
fine gold. This company owns also one-half of the Halske Siemens process for 
treating tailings, which can by this process be treated at a cost of 2s. 4d. per ton 
when the ore is not over refractory. I think I have now exhausted the properties in 
which you are interested, and I may say, as a farmer once said about his large 
family, ‘* There's not a scabby one amongst ‘em.” So I say, that in your assets 
there's not a scabby one amongst them. ey are all v uable, and in most of 
them we have a large interest. Now, just a few facts pm | figures for the benefit of 
our foreign shareholders. The Witwatersand Gold Mines have produced since 1887, 
when the first crushings took place, 8,800,000 oz., valued at £30,800,000 sterling. 
The annual average production for the last two years may be taken roughly at over 
2,000,000 oz., valued at nearly £8,000,000 sterling, but this is nothing to what 
will take place if we are allowed to work in peace and under normal conditions in 
the near future. Already we may expect an increase of the stamping power by 
2,265 stamps, and this is not including the 1oo stamps a-piece which it is believed 
the Crown-Langlaagte, Jumpers, Robinson, Nourse, and Rose Deeps will shortly 
erect, which will add 600 more. I must also remind you that all these stamps are 
of the heavier pattern, capable of crushing 4} tons a day ; in fact, all anticipations 
lead to the belief that in five or six years’ ume 7,000 to 8,000 stamps should be 
crushing 1,000,000 tons amonth, producing 400,000 tO 500,000 02Z., OF 5,000,000 to 
6,000,000 per annum, and having a value between 174 and 20 millions sterling per 
annum. (Cheers.) I thought I would like to repeat those figures for the purpose of 
trying to get back some of the confidence which has probably been rudely shaken by 
the events of the last few weeks. 


THE DIRECTORS. 


In addition to the colleagues | have around me at the present time, we have also as 
a director Dr, Magin, who is second to none as a mining expert, as you all well 
know, in the Transvaal, and we are about to elect Mr. Pyrame Naville, a Director 
of the Imperial Ottoman Bank in Paris, and Mr. William Pfizmajer, of the New 
African Company, in Paris, as Directors. This is only a statutory meeting, but my 
colleagues think it right (following the policy I foreshadowed of treating with 
the utmost confidence) to tell you that in the last month negotiations have Lio place 
and are still taking place for the purpose of 


AMALGAMATING THIS COMPANY WITH ANOTHER 


old-established company very well known in South Africa. I cannot go further than 
to say that I believe the amalgamation will be lly ad ; but the 
negotiations are in that state that do not permit me to give you even the naine of the 
company or any further details. I may state that we have put off the statutory 

@ of this company to the utmost limit allowed by the law (we are only within 
two days of the date when we must hold it), and this delay was for the purpose of 
giving you further information on the subject of this amalgamation. I am not going 
to run away —which, I believe, is a reproach made against a gentleman who made a 
very enthusiastic speech about a week ago — but | am perfectly willing to answer any 
questions, ony I want to call attention to the fact that we ourselves are dealers in 
shares, and I hope that no one—I put it to the good sense of the meeting — will ask 
me questions that will in any way j Li ition or play imto the hands of 
our competitors, 


Mr, Boyle, who had spoken with great eloquence and fluency, here resumed his 
seat amidst loud applause. 

Rising after a pause, he said: As no shareholder wishes to ask a question, I declar® 
the meeting closed. 


our 


THANKS. 


Sir Freverick Youn: I hope gentlemen will remain while I relieve myself of a 
duty it is incumbent on some one to perform, and that is to propose a most hearty 
vote of thanks to the chairman — (cheers) —for the very excellent and frank account 
he has given of the ition of the Company to this date. (Renewed cheers.) It 
seems to me that he treated us with the greatest possible candour, and given us 
a most able and succinct account of the various most valuable properties in which 
this company is interested. | beg without lace to a vote of thanks to the 
Directors, but to the chairman specially and personally, for the very able address he 
has just given. (Cheers.) 

Major Corron : I shall be glad to second that motion as an old friend of Sir 
Frederick Young, and of our worthy chairman, whom I have knowa for a good 
many years. 


The motion was earried by acclamation. 
The : Sir Young end Majo are ex- 
remely to you t ty Vote thanks, patient way in 
which you listened to me. ad 


INSURANCE. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
T# IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE. 
Est. 1803.—r OLD BROAD ST., E.C. ; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Subscribed Capital, Paid-up, £ Total Funds, over £1,500,000. 
COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


** THE TIMES,” Dec. 29, 1894, says in a leading article on 
“Our Daughters,” 

“‘ FIVE per cent. was regarded as the current rate of interest on go 

** security when paterfamilias set up housekeeping ; now he must 

** himself lucky when he can get Three.” 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York 
Guarantees Five per cent. 


UNDER ITS 


Debenture Policy, 


WHICH ALSO PROVIDES FOR 
Death Duties, Children’s Education, Marriage Settle- 
ments or Business Capital under one Contract. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS, £42,000,000. 
Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Offices, or to 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager for the United Kingdom, 
17 & 18 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED, 
33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
FUNDS EXCEED £1,750,000. 


POLICIES ISSUED UNDER THE ORDINARY MODIFIED TONTINE, AND 
MORTUARY DIVIDEND SYSTEMS. 


EDWARD W. BROWNE, F.S.S., Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS . - «+ « £30,000,000, 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


FOUNDED 1710. 
Head Office : 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 
London Branches: 6o Charing Cross ; 332 Oxford Street ; 40 Chancery Lane. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1894, £393,622,400. 
SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD MINE, LAND & EX°LORATION SHARES. 


H. HALFORD & CO. 


70 & 71 Palmerston Buildings, London, £.C. 
Telegraphic Address : ‘*‘ MONITOR, LONDON.” 
Land, and Exploration shares. Close market prices guaran- 


Send for our selected list of the best Mine and other shares for invest 
meni or Speculation. 


H. HALFORD & CO. 


70 & 7k PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, LONDON, B.C. 
References in all parts of the United Kingdom and Abroad. 


BOOKS. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD, 

A Moathly Catalogue; Specimen Number post (ree. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: “ BOOKMEN, LONDON,” Code. UNICODE, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 

(CHEAP. BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT in the 
ALLine we the Published a | of nearly all New Books, School 
GILBERT & FIRLD, 67 Mocegate Street, 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST 
OF NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


SKETCHES in BLACK and WHITE. By Lady 

ENRY SOMERSET. ‘aper 1s. 

OWEN ROE O’NEILL. By J. F. Taylor. (New Vol. 
of “‘ New Irish Library.”) Paper 1s. ; cloth. 2s. 

WILMOT'S CHILD. By Rev. J. Parker, D. D.D. Paper, 
1s. “ Bright, witty, and interesting.” —Daily C. 

AN ARTIST in the HIMALAYAS. By A. D. ‘W‘Cormiek. 

100 ustrations. ot t, 
FROISSART. " By Mary Darmesteter (A. Mary F. 


LIFE in the TUILERIES enter the SECOND EM- 


PIRE. By an Inmate of the Palace. Illustrated. Cloth, 21s. 
THE RIVIERA: Ancient and Modern. By Charles 
LENTHERIC. per by C. West. Maps and Plans. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
so, uniform in style and price, : 
ROME and POMPEII. a. Gaston Boissier. The 


sole authorized English D. Have.ock FisHer. Maps and 
plans. 


THE TAVERN of the THREE VIRTUES. With 60 
by Danrer Vierce; with Essay on the ‘Vierge.’ By Epmunp 
pon Containing four Plates on Japan Silk, mounted, bound in gold- 

stamped case, in box, £2 2s. 


ENGLISH ESSAYS from a FRENCH PEN. By J. J. 


JussERAND. Frontispiece and Illustrations. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


POEMS. The Collected Poems of W. B. Yeats. 


Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
WHITE "SAND. A Novel. By Clothilde Balfour. 
SILENT GODS and SUN-STEEPED LANDS. By 
R. W. Frazer. Illustrated by A. D. M‘Cormicx. Cloth, ss. 


KRISHNA KANTA’S WILL. BY B. C. Chatterjee. 


Translated by Miriam KNIGHT. 


MISS FRANCES POWER “COBBE'S WORKS. Re- 
issue in uniform cloth binding. Cloth, 3s. 6d. each 
RELIGIOUS DUTY. HOPES ‘OF THE HUMAN 
THE PEAK IN DARIEN. RACE. 
DUTIES OF WOMEN. 


DAWNING LIGHTS. 
ALONE TO THE ALONE. ' A FAITHLESS WORLD. 
Miss Cobbe's other works are also kept in stock. List on application. 


jogues post free on application. 


COSMOPOLIS: AN INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY REVIEW. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

January Number.-—24,000 copies sold out on publication. 
February N umber.—A First Edition of 18,000in the Press. 
Contents for FEBRUARY: 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


W. ARCHER. 
Henry James. 
Mme. J. DARMESTETER. 


WEIR OF HERMISTON (continued). 
DUMAS AND THE ENGLISH DRAMA. 
THE FIGURE IN THE CARPET (conclusion). 
JAMES DARMESTETER oN ENGLAND. 

(Mary Rosinson). 


INTERNATIONAL . GENNADIUS. 
“PAS DANS LE TR Gyr. 
LETTRE SUR UARBITRAGE. Jures Simon. 
LE MOUVEMENT DES IDEES EN FRANCE. Epovarp Rop. 
DUMAS. Gustave LarroumMer. 
UBILE DES NIBELUNGEN. GaerizL Monon. 
XEUVRE SCIENTIFIQUE DE LEONARD DE VINCI. 
Evcexe 
REMI DER RAUBER Perer ROSEGGER. 
DIE NEUE ANWENDUNG DER MONROE-DOCTRIN. 
Lupwic von Bar. 
DER JUNGERE DUMAS IN DEUTSCHL Kari FRENZEL. 
DIE FRANZOISISCHE REVOLUTION UND. DE KIRCHE 
Max Lenz. 


DIE ALTE ARABISCHE POESIE ULES WELLHAUSEN. 
DEUTSCHES CHIRSTENTUM VOR TAUSEND JAHREN. 


Anton E. Scuorpacu. 
Chronicles. 
LITERATURE. Enmite Facver. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. Henry Norman, F. ve Pressensk, “ Icnorvs.” 


Annual! Subscription, 338. Half- yearly, 16s. 6d. Post free. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, P Paternoster Square, E.C. 


Just published. 


MODERN POLO. By E. D. Murex, late 


17th Lancers. Edited by Come, M. H. Haves. 6s Illustrations from Photo- 


Imperial 16:no. res. 6d. 
onies. 


ILLUSTRATED HORSE-BREAKING. By 


H. Haves. Second Edition, ently re-written, the letterpress 
= doubled, and 75 Photographs added. Imperial 16mo. 21s. 


DOGS for HOT CLIMATES. The Charac- 


teristics of the Breeds suitable, by Vero Suaw, Official Jute at Dog Shows. 
The Medical Treatment, &c., by Capt. Haves, F.R.C.V.S. Crown 8vo. 
with Illustrations, 8s. 6d. 


W. THACKER & CO., 87 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 
CALCUTTA: THACKER, SPINK & CO. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of NOTABLE 


PEOPLE at HOME and ABROAD. By the Hon. Pam K. Tucker- 
MAN, cass yy Resident of the United States of America to Greece. 
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London: Ricarp Bentiey & Son. 


Super royal 4to., with 120 Illustrations, including 15 Photogravures. 
Printed at the Chiswick Press, £3 3s. 


LORD LEIGHTON, P.R.A. 


An Illustrated Chronicle by ERNEST RHYS. 
With Prefatory Essay by F. G. STEPHENS. 


Extract from a letter of Sir Frederic Leighton: 
“‘] hasten to thank you very much for the beautiful book I have just received 
from you. I have only had time to turn over the leaves hastily as yet, but have 
noticed at once the great beauty of many of the illustrations, not a few (alas !) far 
more delightful in aspect than the originals. It is indeed a dainty volume.” 


“This sumptuous volume is not only a beautiful gift-book, but invaluable to 
thou hitful students of art.” — Times. 

me of the phot poe are the best examples which, so have ae 
produced in England. have never seen c drawings quite pote nat 
as in this volume ; many an quite remarkable.... It is a notable book, = 

uced. "Daily Chronicle. 

“A satisfactory record of one of the peaapeat painters of the day. Maay of the 
plates are of conspicuous 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


The Mew ‘Review. 


Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 
ONE SHILLING. CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1896. 
MADE IN GERMANY-II. IRON AND STEEL. By *** 
THE TRANSVAAL: STORY OF A CRIME, 
By CRANE. 


H 

SORROW AND SONG. y_E. oti 
FANCY AND FIGURE SKATING. 

SOME DISUSED ROADS TO MATRIMONY. 


By 0. WINTER. 
THE DISSOLUTION OF THE HAMPSHIRE MONASTERIES 
y 


A. GASQUET, D.D., 0.S.B. 
IN THE GATES OF THE NORTH. By STANDISH O'GRADY. 
A PAIR OF SCOUNDRELS. 


By CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


FEBRUARY. Price Sevenpence. 
Contains the First Instalment of 


THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN. 
By SIR WALTER BESANT. 


TO-DAY IN JOHANNESBURG 
LEFT-HAN DEDNESS. 
A TURPENTINE FARM IN GEORGIA. 
BATH BRICK. 
THE FILTRATION OF WATER. 
MONAZITE AND THE INCANDESCENT MANTLE 
And the following Complete Stories— 
AFTER THE FACT. By E. W. Hornunc. 
THE HERMIT. ByC. J. Curciirre Hyne. 
WOURALI : a Tale of British Guiana. 
“WHERE THE TREASURE IS.” 
Other Articles are— 
A PLEA FOR A SIMPLER LIFE; OBEAH; THE OLDEST 
TRADE IN THE WORLD; SOCIAL CRIMES, by Mrs. Lysn 
Linton; THE MONTH; SCIENCE AND ARTS; &c. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 7s. 5d. ; or including postage to any address at Home 
or Abroad, gs. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Lrp., London and Edinburgh. 


By WILLIAM WATSON. 


THE PURPLE EAST: A Series of Sonnets 


on England's Desertion of Armenia. With a Frontispiece after G. F. Watts, 
R.A. Feap. 8vo, wrappers, 1s. net. 

“ We need not say a word in praise of the admirable sonnets which will live in 
history as an eloquent memorial of an attempt —hitherto, alas! futile—to save Eng- 
land from humiliation and dishonour. But we do most sincerely trust that everyone 
will buy the book avd read the burning words, both poetry and { 0rd with which Mr. 
Watson has striven to touch the nation’s heart.” —Editorial in aker. 

“* Mr. Chamberlain's speech on Saturday is the best piece et news for the op- 
pressed subjects of the Sultan in the Reeaeaate gretesen which has been heard 4 
a long time. It was excellent in every way took up and enforced the idea of 
American aid for Armenia which Mr. William Watson invoked poetically in our 
columns, and which, as we showed on Saturday, has been taking practical shape at 
Washington.” —Leader in Westminster Gazette. 

“They would stamp him a poet if he had written nothing else....... There are 
scarcely any which do not contain some memorable passage, some splendid flash of 
white-hot rhetoric.” — Daily Chronicle. 

** All who feel strongly over the terrible state of affairs in South-Kastern Europe, 
and all lovers of try, should secure Mr. Watson’ s purple-covered booklet, which 
enshrines some of the most virile verse of the time.” —Sundav 7 imes. 

“ The horror of the persecutions in Armenia, and the humiliating inaction of Eng- 
land, have kindled in hima passionate wrath, and have provided him with material 
for some of his finest poetical work....... There is a majestic passion about some of 
these sonnets that recalls the clarion-like notes of Milton's prose.” —Echo, 


THE FATHER OF THE FOREST, and 


POEMS. With of the Author. Fifth 
Thousand 


Feap. 8vo, buckram, 35. 6d. 
ODES AND OTHER POEMS. Fourth 


Edition. Feap. 8vo, buckram, 4s. 6d. net. 

“ His great things are indubitably great, and in the ‘Hymn to the Sea’ he has 
written an ode which basal! the wealth and movement of a chorus of Euripides, or, 
better still, of Aristophanes, a m which men will quote hereafter as rising from 
that prosaic level of what Mr. Watson calls an ‘iterative world’ into a purer and 
diviner air.” -Mr. W. L. Courtney i in the Daily py 

“ He goes upon the old lines, he is ‘ of the centre,’ as Matthew Arnold would have 
said. He feels and carries out the apes common traditions of English verse ; he 
would think it no shame to say he had been formed upon Shakespeare, and Words- 
worth, and Keats.” — Zhe Times. 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 
NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 


AT THE COURT of the AMIR. By Joun 


ALFRED Gray, M.B., late Surgeon to His Highness the Amir of Afghanistan. 
With Portrait and other Illustrations. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 16s. 


NOW READY. 


OUTDOOR LIFE in ENGLAND. By Artuur 


late erst Hussars; Author of “Through Stable and 
“ Rod and River.” 1 vol. demy 8vo. 14s. 


NOW READY. 


THE STORY of BRITISH MUSIC, from 


the Earliest Times to the Tudor Period. By FREDERICK Janes Crowest, 
Author of “The Great Tone Poets,” ‘* Musical Anecdotes,” &c. With 
numerous Illustrations. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 


NOW READY. 


THE LOST POSSESSIONS of ENGLAND: 


Tangier, Minorca, Cuba, Manila, Corsica, Buenos Ayres, Java, the Ionian 
&c. By Water Frewen Barrister-at-Law. vol. crown 
vo. 6s. 

NOW READY. 


CURIOSITIES of IMPECUNIOSITY. By 


H. G. Somervitte. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 7s. €d. 


NEW NOVELS. 


BY L. DOUGALL. 


THE MADONNA OF A DAY. By the 


Author of “‘ The Mermaid,” &c. 1 vol. crown &vo. 6s. 
BY MARGERY HOLLIS. 


UP IN ARMS. 3 vols. small crown 8vo. 12s. 


BY H. ANNESLEY VACHELL. 


THE ROMANCE OF JUDGE KETCHUM. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE.—SLATIN PASHA’S important 
work, entitled 


“FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN,” 
being the personal narrative of his adventures in fighting 
and serving the Dervishes for fifteen years, from 1879 to 
1895, will be ready on MONDAY, at all Libraries 
and Booksellers’, price 215. net. 


The book is dedicated by special permission to Her Majesty the Queen. 
It has been translated by Major Wingate, and is Sully Mlustrated. 


Now ready at ail Libraries and Booksellers’. 


WITH KELLY TO CHITRAL. 


By Lieut. W. G. L. BEYNON, D.S.O. 
3rd Goorkha Rifles, Staff Officer to Col. Kelly with the Relief Force. 
With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Daily Telegraph.—* This delightful work...... a perfectly accurate and trust- 
worthy secend of one of the most remarkable military feats of recent times.” 


Second Edition now ready. 


TWELVE HUNDRED MILES IN A 
WAGGON. 


A Narrative of a Journey in Cape Colony, ¢ the Transvaal, and the 
Chartered Company's Territories. 
By ALICE BLANCHE BALFOUR. 
With nearly 40 original Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, and a Map. 
Demy 8vo. 16s, 
Spectator.—* A charming record of a most interesting journey.” 


A LITTLE TOUR IN AMERICA. 


By the Very Rev. S. REYNOLDS HOLE, Dean of Rochester, 
Author of ** The Memories of Dean Hole,” ‘‘ A Book about Roses,” &c. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. 
Church Times.—* We say to everybody, Get the ‘ Little Tour,’ and thank us for 
indicating the extent of ground which this m this survey of American life covers.” 


Second Edition not now ready. 


TOMMY ATKINS. A Tale of the Ranks. By 
Rosert Buatcurory, Author of A Son of the Forge,” ** Merrie England,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
Manchester Guardian.—* Gives the most vivid picture that we have seen of the 


whole life and conversation of the private soldier.” 
Br vver.—“ A splendid narrative of the barrack life of the rank and 


LONDON : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREET; 
NEW YORK: 70 FIFTH AVENUE. 


MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


Just out. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE TRANSVAAL TROUBLE. 
HOW IT AROSE. 
Being an Extract from the Biography of the late Sir Bartle Frere. 
By JOHN MARTINEAU. 


The above work gives an authentic account of the Origin of the Present 
Trouble in the Transvaal. 


THE QUARTERLY” REVIEW.—No. 365. 


CONTENTS. 
THe Drtarists oF THE RESTORA- 7. THe Ace or 
TION. | 8 Tee War-Orrice AND THE 
2. THe Mopvern Jew. } ARMY. 


3» True Epucationat Crisis. 

4 Frencu or Lanore. 

5. Joun Lyvyty, NovetistT AND 
Dramatist. 

6. THe Art or HorsEMANSHIP. 


9. Sir Henry Hacrorp. 

to. Prant NaMEs. 

Enctawp’s OpporTUNITY IN 
IRELAND. 


With Map and Illustrations, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A WANDERING SCHOLAR IN THE LEVANT. 


By DAVID G. HOGARTH, 
Fellow of Magtsiee College, Oxford. 


With Facsimile Repr ions, 12mo. 55. 


MARGARET WINTHROP. 
(Wife of Governor John Winthrop, of Massachusetts). 
By ALICE MORSE EARLE, 
Author of “ Gas and Fashions in old New England,” 
Beir g the first of the Series of “‘ Women of Colonial and Revolutionary Times.” 


wn 8vo. 2 


JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
LADY EASTLAKE. 


Edited by her Nephew, CHARLES EASTLAKE SMITH. 
ith Facsimile of her Drawings and a Portrait. 

“To read her letters and journals is to live with a keen observer and a strong and 
sensible mind, in the best society, literary and artistic, in London and Edinburgh, 
during upwards of fifty years of the present century. The book will be widely read 
and thoroughly enjoyed.” —Saturday Review. 


8vo. 16s. 
LETTERS AND VERSES OF 
ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D. 


Late Dean of Westminster. 
Edited by ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, 
Author of “ The Life and Letters of Dean Stanley. ‘" 

“Mr. Prothero has done his work well. He has edited this collection of letters 
with skill and care. His notes and prefatory remarks are models of o 
Nothing needed for understanding the letters is omitted, and rarely is there a word 
too much.” — 7imes. 

** A delightful volume, in which one could not wish to see a word altered.” 

Westminster Gazette. 


Medium 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


LIGHTS AND SHADES OF INDIAN HILL LIFE IN 
THE AFGHAN AND HINDU HIGHLANDS. 


A Contrast. 
By F. ST. J. GORE, B.A., dalen College, Oxford. 
Beautifully Illustrated with 72 Full page Reproductions from 
taken by the Author, Ltacwations in Text, and Maps. 

“* Mr. Gore possesses in a high degree the rare art of descriptive writing. The land- 
scapes he writes about stand out before our eyes in vivid and substanti reality 
It is adorned with a great number of photographs, which are simply w 
their perspicuity and of execution.’ -~Cuardian, 

“ To landscape ph jly the book of the season.” 

St. James's Gazette. 


With Portraits, 8vo. 16s. 


HARVEY GOODWIE, late Bishop of Carlisle. 
A Biographical Memoir. 
By H. D. RAWNSLEY, Hon. Canon of Carlisle. 


““ A sympathetic and almost a model biography of a prelate whose memory wil? 
always be kept green in the North of England." —Daily Jedegraps. 


Fep. 8vo. 5s. 
THE JOURNAL of a SPY in PARIS. From January 
to July, 1794. By Raout Hespin. 

“ The writer draws a very vivid picture of the social condition of Paris under 
the Terror." — 7 mes. 

“No one can read it and doubt that it is genuine, but that does not lessen 
curiosity about its history . lt is extremely interesting, and yet not laden with 
information...... but he states “facts now and then, and here and there throws brief, 
passing glances at death-tumbrils and the like, which make a vivid impression. 


Scotsman, 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Imperial 32mo. 15. —_ 

THE PSALTER: Accordin ng to the Prayer-Book 

Version. With a Concordance and other Matter compiled by the Right 

Hon. W. E. Giavsrone, M. 


0. 108, 6d. 

FOUR HUMOURISTS of ‘the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
1. DICKENS: the Humourist as Democrat. 2 THACKERAY: the 
Humourist as Philosopher. 3. GEORGE ELIOT: the Humourist as Poet. 

CARLYLE: the Humourist as Prophet. Lectures delivered at the 
Royal of Great Britain. Revised and Enlarged. By 
Samugt Litty. 


8vo. 7s. 6d. 
DISSERTATIONS on SUBJECTS connected with the 
INCARNATION, By the Rev. Cuaxies Gore, Canon of Westminster. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
COLLEGE SERMONS. For the most part preached in 
the Chapel of Balliol College, Oxford. To which are added some Short 
Addresses to Communicants. By the late BENJAMIN JoweTT M.A., Master 
of Balliol College. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemule Street. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE APOSTOLIC GOSPEL. 
With a Critical Reconstruction of the Text. 
By J. FULTON BLAIR, B.D. 


8vo. ras. 6d. 


With many Illustrations. Royal 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


DOMESTICATED ANIMALS: their Relation 


to Man and to his Advancement in Civilization. By NATHANIEL SouTH- 
GATE eeeee, Dean of the Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard 


Universi 
POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo. as. 6d. 


ON TRANSLATING HOMER. By Martuew 


ARNOLD. 


TWO NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE SOWERS. By Henry Seton Merriman, 


Author of ‘‘ With Edged Tools,” “ The Grey Lady,” &c. 


DISTURBING ELEMENTS. By Maser C. 


BIRCHENOUGH. 


NEW NOVEL BY SYDNEY CHRISTIAN. 
On February rst, square 16mo. 4s. (being Vol. VI. of “‘ THE NOVEL SERIES’). 


PERSIS YORKE. By Sypney CurisTian, 


Author of “‘ Lydia,” “ Sarah : a Survival,” “‘ Two Mistakes,” &c 
#,* Other Volumes of “The NOVEL SERIES” will be announced in due course. 


London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


DE FIVAS’ FRENCH CLASS-BOOKS 


Now ready, fcp. 8vo. 450 pp., price 2s. 6d., strongly bound. 


DE FIVAS, GRAMMAR OF FRENCH GRAMMARS. 
With Exercises and Examples Illustrative of every Rule. By Dr. De Fivas, 
M.A. as an eg on the History and Etymology of the French 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with the Author's 
“The best French grammar we have.”—Educational Times. 
“ It is a valuable and justly popular book.” —¥ournal of Education. 


DE FIVAS, ELEMENTARY FRENCH GRAMMAR AND 
EADER. Fourth Edition, Revised, fcp. 8vo. 1s. 6d. cloth. 
“The engaged in teachin French to beginners could not base their teaching 
a more useful school-book.” —Scotsman. 


DE FIVAS, GUIDE TO FRENCH CONVERSATION. 


Twenty-First Edition, 18mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 


DE FIVAS, INTRODUCTION A 1s LANGUE FRAN- 


CAISE. Twenty-Eighth Edition, r2mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 


DE FIVAS, BEAUTES DES ECRIVAINS FRANCAIS, 


ANCIENS ET MODERNES. Fifteenth Edition, r2mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 


DE FIVAS, LE TRESOR NATIONAL. (The Translation 


of English into French at sight.) Seventh Edition, r2mo. 1s. 6d. cloth. 


*,* Detailed Prospectus on application. 
Lonpon : CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON, 


7 Stationers’ Hatt Court, E.C. 


VOLUME I. NOW READY, PRICE 3s. 6d. 
DR. ROBERT CHAMBERS’S 


LIFE AND WORKS OF 
ROBERT BURNS. 


REVISED AND PARTIALLY RE-WRITTEN BY 


WILLIAM WALLACE, M.A. 
Author of ‘‘ Scotland Yesterday,” &c. 
Illustrated with Etchings and Photogravures from Original Drawings by 
C. MARTIN HARDIE, R.S.A. ; W. D. MACKAY, R.S.A, ; 
R. B. NISBET, A.R.S.A. ; G. O. REID, A.R.S.A.; and G. PIRIE. 
A New Photogravure of Nasmyth’s Portrait ; 
And an Engraving of Beugo’s Portrait. 

This edition presents the true reading of all the poems, is furnished with 
notes and explanations, gives a full glossary of Scottish words used, and 
incorporates all new biographical and historical facts. The poems, the 
life and the letters are so combined and arranged as to show their relation 


to one another, and to present a view of contemporary social life in 
Scotland. 


In 5 Volumes, crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. each. Also an impression, limited 
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BRITISH WORKMAN’S AND GENERAL ASSURANCE CO. 


LIMITTHD. 


Established in Birmingham, in 1866, as the 


BRITISH WORKMAN’S LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. . 


Chief Offices: BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 
London :—City Offices, 2 WEST STREET, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. 


ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE. 


THE ORDINARY DEPARTMENT. —This department is rapidly growing in importance, and its development—which is well assured— 
largely contributes to the success of the Company. The Directors are taking steps for the further advancement of this department. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT.—Under the system at present prevailing among Industrial Life Offices, the weekly collections involve 
much expense, which must necessarily be added to the normal premium rates, and thus Life Assurance becomes exceedingly heavy to 
those classes who can least afford the extra cost. The Directors have completed arrangements by which they hope to obviate this evil, 
and have prepared a set of tables under which the industrial classes may assure £10, £20, £30, or £40, either with or without profits, 
and at rates approximating to those usual in the Ordinary Department of Life Offices generally. The premiums may be paid yearly, half- 
yearly, or quarterly, at the option of the policy-holders. Hitherto, no equal opportunities have been offered to assurants of small sums, 
and the new departure ought to make a complete revolution in this branch of the business, to the obvious advantage of policy-holders. 


HENRY PORT, Managing Director. 
S. J. PORT, Secretary. 


REYOLUTION IN METHODS. 


From 


The British Workman’s and General Assurance 
Company. 

THE spirited administration of this enterprising Company has 
announced in the newspapers a new departure in industrial life assur- 
ance, and has once more justified its title to the foremost rank in a 
progression in harmony with the best opinion and the needs of our 
times. Our own c/éenéé/e is perhaps not directly and personally con- 
cerned in the promotion of life assurance among the industrial classes ; 
but to all who take an interest in economic matters it will be gratifying 
to learn that new facilities have been afforded for the encouragement of 
thrift among those classes. 


The Genesis of Industrial Assurance. 


More than a generation ago, the experiment of industrial life assur- 
ance was inaugurated, and a speculative experiment indeed it was. 
Even the most thoughtful and provident of the working classes at that 
time had no idea of the advantages of life assurance on a scale suitable 
to their slender means. They were familiar with burial clubs in 
one form or another, but.they were not educated in ‘‘the expecta- 
tion of life ” at various ages, and had not learnt that life assurance was 
based on a practical science. The pioneers in the movement worked 
with an assiduity that was beyond all praise, and after many struggles 
and discouragements, they indoctrinated their clients with an idea of 
the benefit and practicability of industrial life assurance. The cost of 
this education was enormous. Primarily, it fell upon the two or three 
enterprising Companies that ventured on the experiment. Finally, 
however, it fell upon the assurants, for it was found necessary to wait 
upon them week by week and to collect their humble penny contri- 
butions by a service of agents whose expense in relation to the small 
sums they collected was a serious obstacle. 


The Present Excessive Cost. 


The consequence has been that the premium rates have been exces- 
sive—in many cases to prohibition—and though, by force of supreme 
effort, industrial life assurance has spread until the sum thereby 
assured amounts in the aggregate to £128,064,110, and the annual 
premiums to nearly £6,000,000, yet the cost—as compared with that of 

i assurance—has hitherto remained a disqualification on the 
system and a source of general regret. The British workman, who 
can least afford to be handicapped in his habits of thrift, has been re- 

uired to.pay a premium rate of something like 40 per cent. beyond 

t of his richer fellow-citizens. We may not call this a scandal, 
because hitherto, perhaps, it could not have been avoided. The excess 
of ium is the price the British workman pays for his education in 
a duty of providence, and it is somewhat melancholy to reflect that, 
out of the six millions of annual premiums which his provident class 
pays, one or two millions might have been saved without the slightest 
curtailment of benefit. Here is an economic question on which the 
working classes will do well to ponder. 


The Dawn of a Better System. 


No longer, however, is it necessary for industrial assurants to be 
handicapped as hitherto they have been. The British Workman’s and 
General Life Assurance Company comes forward with special oppor- 
tunities of relief. The premiums are proximately the same as those 
offered to the larger assurants. They are, in fact, substantially the 
same, allowance being made for the slightly different conditions. We 
are not surprised to find the British Workman’s and General Assurance 
Company in the van of progress. From the time of its foundation 
until now it has always been in the front rank. The Directors propose 
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a plan by which the heavy expenses of weekly collections may be. 
avoided, and the premiums may be paid yearly, half-yearly, or 
quarterly, instead of weekly. In this new arrangement for the better 
collection of the premiums lies the vitality of the system, and it is 
obvious that a quarterly collection must be thirteen times cheaper 
aweekly one. In view of the interest of the industrial classes we have 
for many years advocated special arrangements to meet their needs 
and resources. Thus, assuming £100 as the minimum assurance 
which the old-fashioned Offices, according to the etiquette of the pro-. 
fession, were disposed to grant, we have advocat 
the traditional minimum to aliquot parts of £ oe 50, £25, or 
£20—the premiums to be payable quarterly. The Life Offices generally, 
however, were reluctant to step out of the groove of ancient tradition, 
and left the industrial classes severely alone. Such clients were too 
humble for their attention. 


The ‘‘ British Workman’s”’ in the Van. 


But the British Workman’s and General carries the concession much'y 
further than our proposition of former years. Under special arrange> 
ments the Directors will accept, in the Ordinary Department, proposals 
for assurance down to £50, but when lower than this sum, the business, 
is transferred to the Industrial Department ; herein the arrangements 
come in effectively in the interests of the working classes, In this 
department assurants may take out small policies of £10, £20, £30, 
or £40—with or without profits—and pay quarterly, half-yearly, or 
yearly, and at rates hitherto unknown in industrial life assurance. For’ 
instance, an applicant aged 30 will receive a policy for £30, payable 
at death, with profits, for 15s. 2d. a year, 7s. 11d. half-yearly, and. 
4s. 2d. quarterly. Under the old dispensation, if he paid 6d. a _ 
week, or 26s. a year, he would secure a policy of £37 4s., the differ- 
ence under the new system being about 40 per cent. in favour 
of the policy-holder. This instance will suffice as an illustration. It 
may be incidentally noticed that in the old industrial method the 
premium paid was an even sum—say 3d., 6d., or Is. per week—the 
policy amount was uneven. Now the policy sum is even and ther 
premium is uneven. 


The British Workman Draws his own Cheque. 

We shall be very much surprised if the working classes do not, ~ 
respond cordially to this offer of advantageous terms. 
before to some extent, but was not cordially accepted. The industrial 
classes have since grown wiser, and are better economists. Here is, 
indeed, an opportunity for the display of their judgment, their inde- 
pendence, and their thrift. What can hinder them from placing the 
amount of their periodical contribution week by week in the savings 
bank, so that the sum would accumulate against the accruing date of 
the premium payment? When that date should arrive, then might they 
draw on their savings bank account, and in principle be as independent. 
as the firm of Rothschild, or any other great financial house, when they’ 


draw a ue. 
True Economics. 


For ourselves, we heartily commend this new system to the attention 
of those whom it immediately concerns. It is eminently advantageous 
and practical, it is in harmony with true economy, and is quite charac-" 
teristic of the Company which has introduced it. For some time past 
we have noticed the sound progressiveness of the ‘‘ British Workman’s 
and General,” and since it has established itself amongst us in its 
spacious premises in Finsbury Pavement, we notice how by its spirit 
and liberality it has enlarged its reputation, its credit, and its business. 
Reputation and credit are not won in the City without merit. 
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